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“THE MARQUIS DE LA FAYETTE IN THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION.”? 


BY CHARLES J. STILLE. 


There are few men who have been so differently judged 
as La Fayette. In this country, ever since he, as a boy of 
nineteen years, offered himself to Mr. Deane, in 1776, to 
serve “the United States with all possible zeal, without any 
pension or particular allowance,” down through a most 
stormy career to the period when, fifty years later, he 
made, as the nation’s guest, a triumphal progress through 
the country, his career built up a reputation as bright and 
unsullied as that of any man in our history. He is to us 
the typical leader of the new era in human progress which 
was then dawning on the world as opposed to the ancien 
régime. Americans have never lost their faith in him, and 
feel more and more that, owing to his peculiar position, he 
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was one of the great heroes of the struggle for indepen- 
dence whom we should delight to honor. The history of 
the last half of this century is filled with the names of revo- 
lutionary leaders, men like Kossuth or Garibaldi, and the 
like, whose highest aim was to rescue their own country 
from oppression ; but, so far as we know, it tells us of no one 
who freely exposed his life and property in defence of the 
great cause of human freedom itself, while he was a perfect 
stranger to those in whose cause he fought. We have 
always felt in this country, therefore, a special pride in the 
career of this man, the smallest portion of whose life, after 
all, was passed here, for we have felt that the inspiration 
which made his career so illustrious in Europe was derived 
from his fellowship with our own countrymen, and espe- 
- cially from following the advice and counsel of his great 
friend, Washington. 

But when we reflect upon his career we are sometimes 
apt to forget the discipline of the struggle through which 
he passed here before he went back capable, in the opinion 
of the best judges, of leading in any movement which 
might be undertaken for the regeneration of France. He 
came to us.a mere boy, of a vivacious temperament, ready 
to command and willing to outrank veterans who had 
grown up in the service of their country, and yet the 
cool, keen insight of Washington saw in him from the 
beginning the making of a general. He was not merely a 
stranger with an imperfect knowledge of our language, but 
he was a Frenchman and a Catholic at a time when no 
more disqualifying stigma could be affixed to any man who 
offered his services as a military officer; but he had not 
long served in our army before he became in the eyes of 
the sternest Puritan and the most peace-loving Quaker 
not so much a great military hero as a man imbued with 
virtues which do not usually characterize military heroes, 
He seemed to our fathers throughout the war of the Revo- 
lution to be a man pre-eminently endowed with those quali- 
ties which are conspicuous in heroes of a very different 
kind. He was always regarded here as the type of self-sac- 
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rifice, with an intense earnestness of desire to aid the cause 
which he had espoused, and with a readiness to undertake 
any duty, however arduous, to which he might be assigned 
by the General-in-Chief. He was recognized on all hands not 
merely as a Marquis, although his social position in France 
had not been forgotten, but as a man fighting for “an idea,” 
as the modern phrase is; restrained, however, at all times 
by the sober wisdom of Washington from that extravagance 
of opinion and obtrusiveness of manner which was then 
thought characteristic of a young man and a Frenchman. 
While he felt that a revolution was necessary here to insure 
certain fundamental rights, he knew perfectly well that 
such a revolution must be a very different proceeding from 
that whick might be needed in such a country as feudal 
France. It is mainly for this reason that La Fayette’s 
career in this country becomes so interesting. We desire 
to know why and how a man of his peculiar temperament 
came to help us, how he seemed to inspire all those who 
surrounded him with the fullest confidence, and how and 
_ why, before he left us, he was recognized not only as one 
of the most devoted patriots in our ranks, but one of our 
most distinguished generals. 

The same sympathy which his character and actions ex- 
cited here has not been felt by historical writers in his own 
country. In the French Revolution he was as much of a 
leader,—more so, indeed, than he had been here. In the 
early days of that great convulsion he was the commander 
of the National Guard,—that military force which he had 
created,—which delayed, at least, the fearful excesses which 
took place when La Fayette was removed. He was the 
author of that celebrated constitutional law, the basis of all 
reorganization of government on a liberal basis on the con- 
tinent of Europe in modern times, a sort of French Bill of 
Rights called “ Droits de Vhomme et du citoyen.” In short, 
he may be called almost the absolute ruler of France from 
the day on which the King and Queen were dragged from 
Versailles to Paris in October, 1789, to the day on which 
the mob assailed and murdered their guard at the Tuileries 
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in August, 1792. He was not merely the leader of those 
who desired to abolish the oppression of feudal rule in 
France, but he was the head of a powerful party—at least in 
the early days of the Revolution—which sought to achieve its 
purpose by peaceable and constitutional means rather than 
by violent revolutionary force. He was in no sense an ex- 
tremist; and, as the mass of the population were disposed 
to accomplish their ends by violent measures, ff necessary, 
he was hated by extremists on both sides, and hence his 
reputation suffered both among those who defended the 
old order and those who strove to establish the new. He 
was no friend to the King, it was said, for he did not rescue 
him from the mob when he was in its power. He was still 
less a friend of the ultra-revolutionary party, for he aban- 
doned his country when it had fallen into their hands. La 
Fayette in France tried to assume the impossible réle of a 
moderate when all around him were roused by revolution- 
ary fury to the wildest excesses. Of course we cannot look 
to French critics for the same admiring sympathy which is 
freely bestowed by our own countrymen on the character 
and career of this young knight. His reputation has in- 
deed always been at all times at the mercy of party cham- 
pions. According to one set of critics he was, as I have 
said, a betrayer of his King, a perfect hypocrite, the merest 
trimmer in his political opinions and acts, and so fond of 
hearing his own praises that he found a certain consolation 
in breaking his leg, because it enabled him to talk freely of 
himself to every one. To another set of writers, and those 
claiming to be his friends, he was a mere sentimentalist, 
incapable of leading a revolution, not fit for its rough work, 
and too timid to grasp at the fruitful results of the principles 
he avowed as guiding his political conduct. 

To them he becomes a politician rather than a hero. To 
Americans who are jealous of the glory of La Fayette, and 
who feel certain that he was a star of the first magnitude 
when he shone in our firmament, some trustworthy account 
of his career in this country—not in defence, but in the way 
of commemoration and illustration of his career here—seems 
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very desirable. So to some there may be needed an expla- 
nation of certain acts in his later life which seem of doubt- 
ful expediency, and to all something of the genesis of a 
great man whom our Revolution first made conspicuous. 
We would like to know how a boy of nineteen had suffi- 
ciently mastered the problem of constitutional liberty as to 
be willing to give up all in its defence; how he shunned 
with great care the propagation of the unhistoric theories 
of government which were then fashionable in France, but 
to us monstrum horrendum; how it happened that he be- 
came, from the time he first met Washington, his life-long 
friend; how it was that, when confined in the dungeon at 
Olmiitz, he never hesitated to preach the doctrine of self- 
government, even when the power was in the hands of the 
Jacobins. We want to know whether what were intended 
to be the kind words of Charles X., spoken in 1829 of La 
Fayette, had any true foundation. “Of all the men,” said 
the King, “I have ever known during a long life, myselt 
and La Fayette are the only persons who have never changed 
their political opinions.” 

For these reasons we look upon a new account of the 
life of La Fayette, derived from authentic sources, and 
especially of that portion of it.which was passed in the ser- 
vice of this country, with great interest. We need a clear 
statement as to how far that service was aided or discouraged 
by the French government, and for what reasons. Of late 
the reputation of La Fayette in France, now that he has 
lain in his grave sixty years, has approached more nearly 
to what we suppose it always has been here. We have 
now, thanks to the desire of France to claim her due 
share in the success of the war of independence, an op- 
portunity of giving to La Fayette some of the credit which 
is due to his illustrious career; we have now access to a 
full presentation of the case taken from the government 
archives,—a source quite free, we may suppose, from the 
bias of any party animosities. It was a happy thought of 
the French authorities, as one of the means of celebrating 
the centennial anniversary of the taking of the Bastille, to 
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publish five enormous folios which contain all the corre- 
spondence, mémoires, drafts of treaties, and documents to 
be found in the government collection concerning the part 
taken by France in achieving our independence. It was 
one of the great features in the celebration of that important 
event. This work is called “ Histoire de la participation de 
la France a )’établissement des tats Unis d’Amérique.” It 
was arranged and edited by M. Henri Doniol, Correspon- 
dant de |’Institut, “ Directeur de l’imprimerie nationale.” 
It may well be said of M. Doniol that he has rendered an 
“ international service to France and America by the publi- 
cation of this admirable work.” Some of these documents 
have been in former days copied for the use and under the 
direction of Messrs. Sparks and Bancroft, but to future 
historical students this unfolding of the nature of the par- 
ticipation of France in our struggle, by which the whole 
story of her connection with the Revolution is told, gives 
us a knowledge of the history of that time for which we 
look in vain elsewhere, and which may well force us to 
change our views on many points heretofore supposed to 
have been irrevocably settled. 

This monumental work, which is, we doubt not, to be 
the great storehouse of facts on the subjects upon which 
it treats, was very properly given to the world on the 
centennial anniversary, as we have said, of the capture 
of the Bastille, July 14, 1789. It was intended as a tro- 
phy of what France had done for liberty in the history 
of the world. The day of the anniversary was of course 
the occasion of a great national festival (like the secular 
games of Rome), and thoughtful men in that country were 
never more proud of her national reputation than when 
she could prove by such a publication, without vain boast- 
ing, that she had done so much work in bringing into 
being one of the great powers of the world, 

This book is undoubtedly the great authority for the 
facts which go to make up our knowledge of our relations 
with France during tne Revolution, and the documents it 
presents us with should be regarded as conclusive in the 
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statements they make. It is a most fortunate circumstance 
that it has already been brought into most useful service by 
Mr. Tower in his life of La Fayette while he was in the 
American service. It helps to explain his career as no 
documentary evidence has yet done. His motives, so far 
as they can be understood by written documents, and, in 
short, the nature of the acts and motives of France in this 
business, and especially the history of her co-operation with 
La Fayette, throw alight upon a very dark chapter in our his- 
tory. Mr. Tower has some peculiar qualifications for work of 
this kind. An early fondness for and study of American his- 
tory, stimulated by the investigation of the original sources 
abroad, where for a number of years he was completing his 
education, his familiarity with modern languages, and his 
opportunity of constant intercourse with literary men have 
no doubt made him feel that this great gift of the French 
government should be made use of to show that we have 
not forgotten what France did for us in the day of trial, and 
how the interests of France and the liberty and indepen- 
dence of America became welded together in the fiery fur- 
nace of the Revolution. Mr. Tower has not neglected other 
sources of information, of course, when it was necessary to 
fill out the portrait of La Fayette; but, after all, his chief 
reliance is upon that of M. Doniol, and the consequence is 
that in all cases where he seeks for evidence in the “ Par- 
ticipation,” nothing can be fuller, more complete, and in 
every way more satisfactory than the conclusions which he 
arrives at. Indeed, one cannot go far in reading his book 
without coming to the conclusion that Mr. Tower is emi- 
nently of a judicial temper,.a quality perhaps never more 
necessary than when he has to do with enthusiasts who kept 
up the popular feeling in France, most of whom were dis- 
ciples of Rousseau and the Encyclopedists, of whom La 
Fayette was never one. There can be no doubt that had he 
answered to the popular idea of a Frenchman he would have 
met with no success in his expedition, and nothing is more 
remarkable than the manner in which he adapted his con- 
duct to the simple purpose, not of gaining any new liberties 
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for the Americans, but of preserving those that had been 
their inheritance as Englishmen. He guined the good will 
and co-operation of his fellow-soldiers because he advocated 
no theories which were not in harmony with their ideas of 
self-government. It is true that La Fayette was not one of 
those officers who burned to avenge France and himself 
because an ignominious treaty had been forced upon his 
country by England in 1763, still less that he came to gain 
distinction as a military adventurer in this country. His 
great wish was to serve near the person of Washington. 
He knew America, young as he was, better than the Comte 
de Broglie did, and had no desire to establish here a Stadt- 
holderate for himself and to supersede Washington in com- 
mand. 

Mr. Tower, with all his painstaking and conscientious 
labor and his great familiarity with the history of the era, 
in France especially, does not throw much light upon the 
long-vexed question, What was the overpowering motive 
which induced La Fayette to leave his country at the time 
he did to come over and help us? La Fayette, in acknowl- 
edging the commission of major-general, tells Congress 
that he considered the cause of the United States that of 
honor, virtue, and universal happiness. There is no diffi- 
culty in discovering the nature of the errand of the French 
officers who were the companions of La Fayette in his ship 
which brought them here in June, 1777, for the history of 
the time is full of their complaints about rank and pay and 
the non-observance of the contract made with them by Mr. 
Deane in Paris on behalf of Congress. But it is very clear 
that La Fayette was not, like these gentlemen, a military 
adventurer; indeed, it is quite certain that he, of all the 
Frenchmen who entered our service, could say at its expi- 
ration, as he had done when he made the agreement with 
Deane in 1776, that he proposed to serve “ the United States 
with all possible zeal, without any pension or particular 
allowance.” The commissioners, Dr. Franklin and Mr. 
Deane, in a letter to Congress of 25th May, 1777, speak of 
him as “a young nobleman of great family connexions here 
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and of great wealth, who has gone to America in his own 
ship to serve in our armies.” They say nothing of his 
patriotic ardor and love of the human race, so commonly 
regarded by French writers as essential to a great hero. 
In the absence of any other motive assigned for leaving his 
young wife and the other members of his family, his diso- 
bedience to the order of the King, and his abandoning all 
hope of military promotion at home, we are inclined to think, 
judging from his subsequent history, that the motive which 
he assigned for his conduct was the grand and noble, yet 
simple and prosaic, one of devotion to public duty. He 
landed, as is well known, after a long voyage, on the coast 
of Carolina, and from thence he pursued his long and toil- 
some way by land to Philadelphia. On his arrival, he and 
his companions were much surprised and discouraged by 
the reception they met with. Mr. Deane, the officers 
were told, had gone far beyond his instructions in making 
contracts with those who desired to enter the American 
service, especially by attempting to provide commissions 
in our army for them. The position of Congress was one 
of great delicacy and difficulty. It was embarrassed by 
Mr. Deane’s promises, not merely because no new offi- 
cers were needed, but also because their appointment in 
accordance with the promise made by Deane would 
make them outrank the American officers, who from the 
beginning had borne the burden and heat of the day, and 
who were in most cases quite as competent for their work 
as those who sought to supersede them. Besides, although 
La Fayette professed his disinterestedness, yet Congress 
could not shut its eyes to the fact that he was, after all, 
only a runaway French officer, whose appointment in our 
army might produce at the Court of France a most unfavor- 
able impression at a time when we were negotiating for a 
close alliance with that power. Then, in addition to all 
this, it was not the practice to make men major-generals 
who were but nineteen years old, and who, of course, had 
had no military experience. We were then, it must be re- 
membered, absolutely dependent for our military supplies 
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upon France, and they had been purchased in that country 
for us by Mr. Deane. Deane was not only our purchasing 
agent, but he assumed to be to a large number of French 
officers who desired to enter into our service authorized to 
issue military commissions to them. As he had received 
no such instructions from our government and no authority 
from France to confer these commissions in that country, 
his heedless conduct had to be disavowed. We had proba- 
bly discovered how small a matter might derange all our 
calculations at that time. Vergennes, who had always been 
our friend, had in the summer of 1776 gone so far as to 
induce Spain, under the obligations of the Bourbon family 
compact, openly to join in an alliance with France to aid 
us by declaring war with Great Britain, and even to con- 
tribute a million of livres towards helping us; but the news 
arriving of the loss of the battle of Long Island, the whole 
scheme collapsed, and the next document which we find in 
regard to the relations of France and Spain to Great Britain 
shows by what aslender thread we were bound to them. 
It is at the same time, perhaps, one of the most curious 
specimens of diplomatic lying in history. It is a note from 
Vergennes to the British ambassador in Paris. 


S1r,—I am deeply touched by the attention of your Excellency in 
permitting me to share with you the joy you feel at the happy news of 
the successes of the British arms in Connecticut and in New York. I 
beg your Excellency to accept my thanks for this proof of friendship, 
and my sincere congratulations upon an event so likely to contribute 
towards the re-establishment of peace in that quarter of the globe. 

= * * * * * * * * 


I am, &c., 
DE VERGENNES. 


Under circumstances such as these Congress may well 
have been embarrassed, and the members who tried to 
speak French with La Fayette’s companions were certainly 
not cordial; but it seemed that there was no alternative, 
and the extraordinary step was taken, July 31, 1777, of 
making a boy of nineteen years of age a major-general, in 
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‘“* consideration,” as the resolution stated, “ of his zeal, il- 
lustrious family, and connections.” It is true that in order 
to save appearances the appointment was called an honorary 
one. Kalb and his other friends at first sought commis- 
sions in vain, but within a short time, probably at the 
earnest request of La Fayette himself, Kalb was made a 
major-general, his commission bearing the same date as 
that of La Fayette. There seems to have been a certain 
fascination about La Fayette at this time which carried 
beyond the bounds of prudence in this matter the mem- 
bers of the Continental Congress. Even Washington him- 
self does not seem to have escaped the contagion of 
that sympathy which everywhere surrounded him. The 
first time he saw him he treated him as his own son, and 
begged that he would make the quarters of the Commander- 
in-Chief his home. Nothing is more curious and interest- 
ing about this book of Mr. Tower than the new light which 
his account of the relations between Washington and La 
Fayette throws upon the characteristics of the former. To 
him Washington does not appear as the cold, reserved, 
dignified personage whom he is justly represented to be in 
his intercourse with others. In every letter which he writes 
to La Fayette the gentle, affectionate, and tender side of his 
nature is most conspicuous, and La Fayette received it all 
with a loving, filial reverence which showed how he valued 
the absolute confidence which the great chief reposed in 
him. All his letters breathe the same spirit. Indeed, the 
affectionate relations between Washington and La Fayette, 
continuing without a break for nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury, seem unparalleled in the history of the former’s life. 
At this time (August, 1777) Washington was about to 
begin at Brandywine the campaign which ended at Mon- 
mouth. It was on his way to the battle of Brandywine 
that Washington first saw him, and he served there as a 
volunteer, but without any command. In an attempt to 
rally the fugitives from that field he was wounded in the 
leg. The incident is principally remarkable for the tender 
care with which Washington caused him to be looked after 
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at Bethlehem, whither he had been transferred, and where 
his convalescence was tedious. 

It is impossible to give here a detailed account of all the 
acts of gallantry by which he gained distinction during this 
campaign. One result followed which gratified the young 
man’s ambition. By reason of his conspicuous good conduct 
his command was exchanged from a nominal to a real one. 
His services are thus spoken of in a letter from Washington 
to Franklin, introducing him on his return, on furlough, to 
Paris. “The generous motives,” he says, “ which first in- 
duced him to cross the Atlantic, the tribute which he paid 
to gallantry at Brandywine, his success in Jersey before he 
had recovered from his wounds, in an affair where he com- 
manded militia against British grenadiers (Gloucester), the 
brilliant retreat by which he eluded a combined manceuvre 
of the whole British force in the last campaign (Barren 
Hill), his services in the enterprise against Rhode Island, are 
such proofs of his zeal, military ardor, and talents as have 
endeared him to America and must greatly recommend him 
to his Prince.” In all these actions there is to be observed 
a growing attachment to the cause of the United States 
and an increasing capacity and desire to serve them. The 
period during this campaign in which he was able to show 
his zeal in their service was hardly more than a year; and 
the man who did this work of which Washington speaks 
had not reached his twenty-first year. Our army at that 
time had many officers of high rank who were of foreign 
birth; but what a contrast there is between the arrogant 
pretensions and scarcely concealed treason of such men as 
Gates, Charles Lee, Conway, and other conspirators, and La 
Fayette! He was subjected to the greatest degree of dis- 
comfort during the campaign, and, what was far worse, to 
the insulting conduct of Sullivan towards the French auxil- 
iaries under D’Estaing; but nothing cooled his enthusiasm 
or swerved him from the plain path of duty. 

At the end of the campaign of 1778, La Fayette obtained 
leave of absence, and returned to France with the double pur- 
pose of seeking pardon for the offence he had committed in 
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quitting the kingdom against the orders of the King, and of 
striving to help forward the cause of the colonies. Although 
the Congress and the army were loath to part with him, 
there was a strong conviction that he could induce the 
French government to lend us money and help us with sup- 
plies, although, strange to say, no re-enforcements of troops 
were asked for. It is strange that while every one felt the 
greatest confidence in La Fayette, the conduct of the French 
troops brought by D’Estaing had not been such as to lead us 
to desire that any more auxiliaries of that kind should be 
sent us. 

Weare inclined to look upon La Fayette in the year 1779 
as quite as much of an American minister in France as 
was Dr. Franklin; and that implies what may appear a 
somewhat extravagant estimate of his services. He was, 
of course, received in his own country as a national hero, 
not merely by the liberal party, but by all who were dis- 
tinguished by rank or power in the kingdom. It was 
necessary that he should be forgiven by the King for his 
disobedience in going to America before appearing at 
Court; but the douce réprimande which he received was 
in ludicrous contrast with the enthusiasm which his pres- 
ence and his account of the American war everywhere 
excited. He soon became the chosen adviser of De Ver- 
gennes as to the mode of carrying on the war, and to him 
we owe perhaps more than any one else that measure 
which sent to our aid, under Rochambeau, a second body 
of nearly five thousand troops adequately supported by a 
large fleet. 

One of the many excellent qualities in Mr. Tower’s book 
is the orderly manner in which he arranges in due course 
of time the services of La Fayette. We have seen what he 
did for us on the battle-fields of 1777-78, and we now come 
to what may be properly called his diplomatic work in 
France during the year 1779,—a work which in the end 
resulted in gaining us the all-powerful aid of France and 
practically terminated the war. We are not to forget that 
the same qualities in La Fayette which inspired confidence 
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in Washington—his honesty, truthfulness, earnestness, and 
courage—were precisely those which won over De Ver- 
gennes to the great scheme which he had in contemplation 
when he sent out the expedition of Rochambeau to our 
assistance. La Fayette reached France in February, 1779, 
and he lost notime nor any opportunity of urging the claims 
of the Americans in the proper quarters to so great a degree 
that we observe that Mr. Tower is of opinion “ that during 
this year his enthusiasm and his ceaseless representations” 
in our behalf before the Cabinet and the King kept the 
cause of the American Revolution alive in France. He 
brought together and set in “ operation all the forces that 
could be exerted in our favor; he filled men’s minds with 
his own enthusiasm; he intensified the hatred of his coun- 
trymen against England; he invoked the glory of France; he 
appealed tothe most effective impulses of his people, always 
with one object in view,—to send help to America.” He 
was soon appointed, through the influence of the Queen, to 
the command of a regiment in the King’s service, and for 
several months he was in constant association with De Ver- 
gennes, aiding him in making arrangements for the second 
expedition. It would seem that La Fayette had some ex- 
pectation that he would be appointed to the command of 
this army; but his youth, as well as his comparatively low 
rank in the French army, did not permit the authorities to 
place him, according to French military traditions, in such 
a position. Rochambeau was a veteran and a thorough 
disciplinarian, and the result of the campaign fully justified 
his selection. This was only one of the many occasions on 
which La Fayette took an active part in the effort to weaken 
the power of England, although it cost him constant self- 
denial and the sacrifice of his pretensions as a soldier. 
During the year 1779 an attempt was made by the French 
authorities to foment a rebellion in Ireland as well as to 
organize on a grand scale a scheme for the invasion of 
England. For this latter purpose a large army had been 
collected in Normandy, which was to be conveyed to Eng- 
land, a formidable combined fleet of France and Spain 
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serving as an escort to the expedition. Both of these 
schemes (in which La Fayette acted as aide maréchal-général 
des logis, or quartermaster-general) came to naught, and 
then the important expedition of Rochambeau was made 
ready for embarkation. The suggestion that this army 
should be sent came from Vergennes, although Congress 
had not asked for a re-enforcement of French troops, for 
reasons which have been already given. 

The instructions given to the Count de Rochambeau for 
the conduct of this expedition, and especially for his constant 
co-operation with the troops of Washington, were prepared 
by La Fayette. If the re-enforcement which the French sent 
us at that time was of any real service in the campaign which 
culminated in the successful siege of Yorktown, if the com- 
mander particularly showed special wisdom in following the 
instructions which directed him to put his forces under the 
immediate command of Washington, the credit is chiefly, 
we should never forget, due to La Fayette, whose influence 
was based on the knowledge of the Americans which he 
had acquired during his residence in this country and to 
his determination to avoid the causes of irritation which 
had made D’Estaing’s effort to help us a failure. But he 
was not satisfied with warning Rochambeau of the possi- 
bility of being embarrassed in his operations by the ab- 
sence of sympathy on the part of the Americans. On this 
point the French general was made fully aware of the 
obstacles he had to encounter. La Fayette determined to 
return to America and to use to the utmost his influence 
for the success of the expedition; to employ not only all 
his zeal, but all the skill which he had acquired by ex- 
perience, for disabusing the Americans of the prejudices 
which they would certainly feel when called to act in co- 
operation with the French. He reached Boston in April, 
1780, and at once sought the General-in-Chief, who was 
then encamped at Morristown. The character of the re- 
enforcements soon to arrive, and the determination of the 
French government to place them completely under the 
control of Washington (the suggestion of La Fayette), as 
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well as the general disposition of the King and the ministry 
in regard to the aid they were to give us, must have been 
particularly grateful to Washington at that gloomy time, 
when our domestic resources seemed so badly managed that 
we had nearly reached the point of exhaustion. At that 
time, as La Fayette said in a letter to President Reed, of 
Pennsylvania, “An army reduced to nothing, that wants 
provisions, that has not one of the necessary means to make 
war! Such is the situation wherein I found our troops, 
and however prepared I might be for this unhappy sight 
by our past distresses, I confess that I had no idea of such 
an extremity.” La Fayette was sent by Washington, as a 
most confidential agent and interpreter of his wishes, to 
Rochambeau and the Chevalier de Ternay, with instructions 
that the fleet should leave Newport at once and endeavor, 
in co-operation with his own forces, to reduce New York. 
But he found the French fleet blockaded by Admiral Graves 
at Newport, and of course the French commander was un- 
able to follow these instructions. The English having 
abandoned their plan of reconquering Rhode Island, how- 
ever, an effort was made to secure the co-operation of the 
French in an attack on New York. The result was that, 
notwithstanding all the efforts of La Fayette to accomplish 
this object, it was found impossible to secure the aid of the 
French squadron and troops, and hence it was found neces- 
sary for the time to abandon the project. 

All this disappointment, as the only result so far of the 
intervention of France, it was hard for both La Fayette 
and Washington to bear patiently, but they were men 
neither of whom ever permitted himself to despair of the 
republic. La Fayette was soon appointed to the command 
of a body of choice troops, who were sent to the tide-water 
rivers of Virginia in order to capture Arnold, who had 
been sent there on what was apparently a simple maraud- 
ing expedition, and whose capture appears at all times to 
have been the most burning desire of Washington’s heart. 
While this expedition was in preparation, La Fayette, never 
inactive, was urging Vergennes to send the Americans the 
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money of which they were so sorely in need, and commend- 
ing John Laurens, the agent of Congress, to the favorable 
reception of the French cabinet. He at last embarked his 
troops at the Head of Elk; but here again the jealousy or 
inactivity of the French squadron under Des Touches de- 
feated his plans. He was so long in reaching the entrance 
of Chesapeake Bay that he was unable to succor La Fayette’s 
expedition against Arnold. A serious engagement between 
the fleets had so much injured both that neither could much 
aid the land forces until they were repaired. La Fayette 
was then directed again to march into Virginia, this time 
not merely to protect that State against the raids made by 
the enemy, but also to succor General Greene, who was 
then retiring before Cornwallis. It was utterly impossible 
for his small army to take the field until the men were 
properly clothed; but such was the penury of the treasury, 
and such the disinterested patriotism of La Fayette, that he 
borrowed in Baltimore for the public service two thousand 
guineas, giving his private obligation to return the money. 
At this very time of extreme distress it may be said that 
Louis XVI. had agreed to advance to the United States six 
millions of livres tournois, and to direct the Comte de Grasse, 
in command of the French squadron in the West Indies, to 
cruise off the coast of America during the next autumn. It 
was hoped that this fleet, co-operating with the other forces 
in that region, would interrupt the communication between 
the British forces in Virginia and their squadron at New 
York. Little could La Fayette or any friend of indepen- 
dence feel that when he was setting out on his Virginia ex- 
pedition he was entering upon the beginning of the end of 
the American war. 

One of the most valuable portions of Mr. Tower’s book 
is his description of this campaign in Virginia. It is im- 
possible here to follow him into all the details of La 
Fayette’s operations, but this minute and accurate account 
of his wearisome marches with a very inadequate force, his 
main object being rather to defeat the plundering schemes 
of the enemy than to bring him into action, proves, if any 
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proof was needed, how competent La Fayette was at that 
time to be placed in charge of an independent command. 
His movements, delineated upon clear and admirable maps, 
can be traced in Mr, Tower’s book from day to day without 
difficulty. At no time, even after he was joined by Wayne 
with his eight hundred Pennsylvanians, did his force ex- 
ceed a greater number than two thousand effectives; yet 
with this little army he succeeded in driving Cornwallis to 
Yorktown, where the French army and the French fleet, 
at last in co-operation with our forces, cut him off from all 
succor and forced him to surrender. 

The details of these marches and countermarches through 
the swamps and forests of Virginia are extremely well de- 
scribed, It is true that La Fayette failed in his efforts to 
prevent the junction of Cornwallis and Arnold at Peters- 
burg; that he was obliged to evacuate Richmond, which soon 
afterwards was burned by the enemy; that he found it impos- 
sible to collect for his assistance any large body of Virginia 
militia; still, he persisted in actively pursuing the predatory 
bands of the enemy and harassing the small parties of his 
troops which were sent on expeditions to destroy the mili- 
tary stores, His letters are full of his desire that he should 
be soon joined by Wayne, and his firm conviction evidently 
was that with their united force they could soon bring to a 
close the partisan warfare waged by Cornwallis in Virginia. 
He little knew that at this very time Wayne was striving to 
gather together at York, Pennsylvania, the regiments with 
which he was ordered to help him, in the face of difficulties 
almost insuperable; that he was surrounded by mutinous sol- 
diers incensed beyond endurance because neither the pay nor 
the clothing which had been promised them on their enlist- 
ment had been provided, and that before he could reduce his 
soldiers to discipline he had been forced to hang several of 
the mutineers. In the mean time, of course, disaster over- 
took the troops of La Fayette; but what else was to be ex- 
pected when the enemy outnumbered him so greatly? 
Wayne finally joined him on the south side of the Rappa- 
hannock, on the 10th of June, with three Pennsylvania 
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regiments and a detachment of artillery consisting of six 
field-pieces. As soon as he was joined by Wayne’s troops 
he marched to the south and put an end to the kind of 
warfare in which the enemy had been engaged. As Mr. 
Tower says, “It was the presence of La Fayette with his 
little band which interrupted the destruction of public 
stores and disappointed Cornwallis in the results of his 
expedition. It was the presence of La Fayette, with his 
cautious movements, his never-failing watchfulness, his 
soldierly conduct, and his skill in mancuvring in the face 
of his antagonist, which prevented the complete subjuga- 
tion of the country.” As soon as he was joined by Wayne, 
Cornwallis seemed to have changed places with him, evac- 
uating Richmond, and keeping down the Peninsula towards 
Williamsburg, followed closely by the Americans. The 
skirmishes along this route were frequent, and, if they 
did nothing else, they made vain the boast of Cornwallis 
that he had conquered Virginia. Wayne’s men, and par- 
ticularly Butler’s regiment, seem to have had their full 
share of the glory reaped on these occasions. The battle 
of Green Spring, fought on the 6th of July, was the most 
formidable engagement between Cornwallis and La Fay- 
ette during the campaign, and it shows to what perfec- 
tion of discipline the Marquis had brought his Continental 
troops during the wearisome marches of the last few months 
in Virginia. La Fayette followed closely on the rear of 
the British force to Williamsburg, and it was soon reported 
that Cornwallis was about to cross the James River, or 
rather that a large portion of his force had already done 
so. Under this impression a detachment of the American 
army was sent forward under General Wayne to reconnoitre 
the position of the rear-guard, and if occasion offered to 
attack it. This detachment had driven in some outlying 
parties of cavalry next the pickets, when La Fayette, to as- 
sure himself of the nature of the force he was about to 
attack, reached by a circuitous route a hill, from the sum- 
mit of which he discovered the whole British army arrayed 
in line, the force in front of Wayne constituting only a 
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small portion of it. He returned instantly to Wayne with 
this information, and found him hotly engaged with the 
advance-guard and the whole British force coming on to 
aid them. The flanks of the Americans were already 
turned, and they were in imminent danger. It was then 
that Wayne, with his gallant Pennsylvanians commanded by 
Butler, Harmar, and Stewart, “ with the instinct of a leader 
and the courage of a lion,” determined to advance and 
charge, although the enemy’s troops numbered five times 
as many as his own. He succeeded so far as to escape the 
consequences of such a surprise, and retreated across the 
swamp, where his command joined the militia who had not 
been in the combat. 

This charge at Green Spring has always been looked 
upon as, next to the assault at Stony Point, the most bril- 
liant example of the characteristics of Wayne’s military 
genius. He was, it must be remembered, in no way respon- 
sible for being so near the British army as it turned out 
that he was. While his superior officer, La Fayette, was 
reconnoitring, he was confronted by what all supposed to 
be a small force, but which proved to be the whole British 
army. Under the circumstances he was forced to surrender 
or to charge, and charge he did on his own responsibility 
and without orders. Certainly the glory of La Fayette rests 
on too solid a foundation to make it necessary to ascribe to 
him in any way the credit which may be due to this won- 
derful exploit of Wayne. 

We have no room to enlarge upon the anxieties caused 
during this eventful summer by the fear that Cornwallis, 
who had reached Portsmouth in safety, might give further 
trouble by an attack on some point where he was least ex- 
pected. Meantime the British commander, under the orders 
of Sir Henry Clinton at New~ York, had taken post at 
Yorktown, and La Fayette’s heart was gladdened by the 
arrival of the fleet of the Comte de Grasse and the confi- 
dential message from Washington that he, with the army 
of Rochambeau, would march to Virginia, and, in co-opera- 
tion with the French fleet and the troops which it had 
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brought and La Fayette’s war-worn veterans, share in the 
glory of the siege of Yorktown, by which the war, it was 
hoped, would be brought to a close. 

The plans of Washington for the co-operation of the 
French forces with his own proved successful, his army, 
accompanied by the French troops under Rochambeau, 
having reached the mouth of the James River, where they 
were met by a portion of the French fleet from Newport 
and the West India squadron under the Comte de Grasse, 
with more than three thousand troops under Saint-Simon 
and the troops under La Fayette. Cornwallis found him- 
self completely entrapped at Yorktown, and, after trying 
to make a resistance,—hopeless from the first,—surren- 
dered. With the surrender at Yorktown, La Fayette’s 
military services to the United States ceased, and the first 
chapter of one of the most eventful lives of the past cen- 
tury was brought to a close. We must leave him here in 
all the fulness and freshness of the fame he had acquired 
in aiding to bring into existence the youngest and not the 
least powerful of the great nations of the world. 

And we cannot close without congratulating all students 
of American history that Mr. Tower has set the example 
which they have long looked for with hopeless desire,— 
that of a man who knows how history should be written, 
and who does not shrink from the labor of going to the 
original sources of the story which he has to tell. 
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WASHINGTON AFTER THE REVOLUTION, 1784-1799. 
BY WILLIAM 8. BAKER, 
(Continued from Vol. XVIII. page 418.) 


1785. 
THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 1. 
At Mount Vernon: “The hounds which you were so 
obliging as to send, arrived safe, and are of promising ap- 
pearance.” — Washington to the Marquis de Lafayette. 


“ September 19.—Rid to the Plantations at the Ferry, Dogue run, and 
Muddy hole—took my French Hounds with me for the purpose of Airing 
them & giving them a knowledge of the grounds about the place. Novem- 
ber 29.—Went out after Breakfast with my hounds from France. Decem- 
ber 1.—Took the Hounds out before Sun Rise. . . . 8 or 4of the French 
Hd! discovered no greater disposition for Hunting to day than they did on 
tuesday last. December 5.—It being a good scenting Morning I went out 
with the Hounds. . . . My French Hounds performed better to day.”— 
Washington's Diary. 

SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 3. 

At Mount Vernon: “ September 3.—In the Evening James 
Madison Esq. came in. September 5.—M* Madison left this 
after Breakfast.’’— Washington’s Diary. 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 6. 

At Mount Vernon: “ September 6.—A Mr’ Taylor Clerk to 
the Secretary for Foreign Affairs came here whilst we were 
at Dinner, sent by M" Jay, by order of Congress, to take 
Copies of the Report of the Commissioners who had been 
sent in by me to New York, to take an Acct. of the Slaves 
which had been sent from that place (previous to the evacu- 
ation) by the British.” — Washington’s Diary. 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 9. 
At Alexandria: “ September 9.—Rid up to Alexandria 
with M™ Washington, who wanted to get some Cloathing 
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for little Washington Custis; and for the purpose of seeing 
Col’ Fitzgerald & Col? Gilpin on the business of the Poto- 
mack Company—Returned home to Dinner.”— Washing- 
ton’s Diary. 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 10. 

At Mount Vernon: “ September 10.—Rid with Fanny 
Bassett, M* Taylor and M* Shaw to meet a Party from 
Alexandria at Johnsons Spring (on my Land where Clifton 
formerly lived) where we dined on a cold dinner brought 
from Town by water and spent the Afternoon agreeably— 
Returning home by Sun down or a little after it.”— Wash- 
ington’s Diary. 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 20. 

Leaves Mount Vernon: ‘“ September 20.—About Noon, 
agreeably to an appointment I set off for the Seneca Falls— 
dined at Col? Gilpins and proceeded afterwards with him 
to M* Bryan Fairfaxs' where we lodged.”— Washington’s 
Diary. 


“ September 21.—The Rain continuing without intermission until 10 or 
11 oclock, and no appearances of fair weather until Noon, we did not leave 
Mr’ Fairfaxs ’till a little after it and then meeting much difficulty in pro- 
curing a vessel, did not get to the Works at the Seneca falls until the 
labourers had quit them.—we then went to our old quarters at M* Golds- 
boroughs were lodged—M° Fairfax accompanied us. September 22.—About 
10 oclock we left M* Goldsboroughs & in a boat passed down the Seneca 
falls to the place where the workmen were blowing Rocks. ... After 
viewing the works we crossed to the Virginia side and proceeded to the 
Great Falls where by appointment we were to have met Col® Fitzgerald— 
and Vessels to take us by Water to the little Falls in order to review the 
River between the two.—The latter we found, but not the first, & parting 
with M* Fairfax here, and sending our Horses by Land to M* Hipkins’s at 
the Falls Warehouse we embarked about 8 oclock; Col® Gilpin myself & 
one hand in one Canoe, and two other people in another Canoe, and pro- 
ceeded down the River to the place where it is proposed to let the Water 
again into a Canal to avoid the little Falls. . . . Lodged this Night at M* 





1 The Rev. Bryan Fairfax resided at ‘‘ Towlston,’’ about three miles from 
the Great Falls of the Potomac. In the latter years of his life he lived at 
‘‘ Mount Eagle,” between Alexandria and Mount Vernon, where he died 
in 1802. 
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Hipkins’s at the Falls warehouse where we arrived at Dark. September 23. 
—After taking an Early breakfast at Mt Hipkins’s I set out and reached 
home about 11 oclock.”"— Washington’s Diary. 


MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 26. 

At Alexandria: “ September 26.—Went up to Alexandria 
to meet Colonels Gilpin & Fitzgerald on business of the 
Potomack Comp’. Dined at the New Tavern, kept by M' 
Lyle.” — Washington’s Diary. 


SUNDAY, OCTOBER 2. 

At Mount Vernon: “ October 2.—Went with Fanny Bas- 
sett, Burwell Bassett, Doct’ Stuart, G. A. Washington, M* 
Shaw & Nelly Custis to Pohick Church; to hear a M* 
Thompson preach, who returned home with us to Dinner, 
where I found the Rev. M' Jones,’ formerly a Chaplin in 
one of the Pennsylvania Regiments.—After we were in 
Bed (about Eleven oclock in the Evening) M* Houdon, sent 
from Paris by Doct* Franklin and M* Jefferson to take My 
Bust, in behalf of the State of Virginia, with three young 
men assistants, introduced by a M’ Perin a French Gentle- 
man of Alexandria arrived here by Water from the latter 
place. October 7.—Sat this day, as I had done yesterday for 
M’ Houdon to form my Bust.”— Washington’s Diary. 


The General Assembly of Virginia having passed a resolution (June 22, 
1784) that ‘‘ The Executive be requested to take measures for procuring a 
statue of General Washington, to be of the finest marble and best work- 
manship,’’ Governor Harrison directed Thomas Jefferson, then in Paris, to 
engage the services of a suitable person for the purpose. Mr. Jefferson 
thereupon contracted with the celebrated statuary, Jean Antoine Houdon, 
to undertake the work. Mr. Houdon was unwilling to do so without see- 
ing Washington, and accordingly arrangements were made for his visiting 
the United States. He remained at Mount Vernon until October 19, during 
which time he made a cast of the face, from which a bust was modeled, and 
took minute measurements of the figure of Washington. The statue was 
completed in 1788, but was not put in position in the Capitol at Richmond 
until May 14, 1796. The figure has been pronounced by Lafayette ‘‘a fuac- 
simile of Washington’s person,’’ while the bust is held as the acknowl- 
edged likeness of the great American. 





1 David Jones, of Chester County, Pennsylvania, chaplain of General 
Anthony Wayne in the Revolutionary war and the Indian war of 1794-95. 
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MONDAY, OCTOBER 10. 

At Mount Vernon: “ October 10.—A M* Jn® Lone, on his 
way to Bishop Seabury for ordination, called & dined here 
—could not give him more than a general certificate founded 
on information, respecting his character—having no ac- 
quaintance with him, nor any desire to open a Correspond- 
ence with the new ordained Bishop.”— Washington’s Diary. 


Dr. Samuel Seabury was elected Bishop of Connecticut, by the Church of 
England clergy of that State, at Woodbury, March 25, 1783, and finally 
consecrated November 14, 1784, at Aberdeen, Scotland, by Bishops Kil- 
gour, Petrie, and Skinner, representing the episcopate of the Scottish 
Church. He was the first Bishop of the American Church. 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 12. 

At Mount Vernon: “ October 12.—M* Livingston son of 
Peter Vanbrugh Livingston of New York came to Dinner 
& stayed all Night—and in the Evening M* Madison ar- 
rived.” — Washington’s Diary. 

“* October 18.—M* Livingston, notwithstanding the Rain, returned to 
Alexandria after dinner. October 14.—M* Madison went away after Break- 
fast.”’— Washington’s Diary. 

SATURDAY, OCTOBER 15. 

At Mount Vernon: “ October 15.—The Reverend Mt" 
[Spence] Grayson, and Doct" [David] Griffith; Lund 
Washington, his wife, & Miss Stuart came to Dinner—all 
of whom remained the Evening except L. W.—After the 
Candles were lighted George Aug* Washington and Frances 
Bassett were married by M* Grayson.” — Washington’s Diary. 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 17. 

Leaves Mount Vernon: “ October 17.—Set out to meet 
the Directors of the Potomack Navigation at George Town, 
—where having all assembled, we proceeded towards the 
Great Falls, and dispersing for the convenience of obtain- 
ing Quarters, Gov" Johnson & I went to M* Bryan Fair- 
fax.””— Washington’s Diary. 


‘¢ October 18.—After an early breakfast at Mt Fairfax’s Gov" Johnson & 
I set out for the Falls (accompanied by M* Fairfax) where we met the other . 
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Directors—and Col* Gilpin in the operation of levelling the ground for the 
proposed cut or Canal from the place where it is proposed to take the Water 
out to the other where it will be let into the River again. . . . After dark 
I returned to M* Fairfax’s. October 19.—Immediately after breakfast I set 
out for my return home—at which I arrived a little after Noon.—And 
found my Brother Jn° [Augustine] his Wife; Daughter Milly, & Sons 
Bushrod & Corbin, & the Wife of the first.—M* Will” Washington & his 
Wife & 4 Children.”’— Washington’s Diary. 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 21. 

At Alexandria: “ October 21—My Brother [and] Mr’ 
Will™ Washington and his Wife went up with me to this 
days Races at Alexandria—We dined at Col® [Dennis] 
Ramsays & returned in the Evening. October 22.—Went 
up again to day, with my Brother and the rest of the Gen- 
tlemen to the Race & dined at M* [William] Herberts.”— 
Washington’s Diary. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 29. 

At Mount Vernon: Declines, in a letter to Patrick Henry, 
Governor of Virginia, to accept fifty shares in the Potomac 
Company and one hundred shares in the James River Com- 
pany, voted to him by the General Assembly of the State, 
January 5; “it being their wish in particular, that those 
great works of improvement, which, both as springing 
from the liberty which he has been so instrumental in es- 
tablishing, and as encouraged by his patronage, will be 
durable monuments of his glory, may be made monuments 
also of the gratitude of his country.” 


In this letter, after referring to his fixed determination of refusing every 
pecuniary recompense for his services to his country, Washington wrote, 
‘* But if it should please the General Assembly to permit me to turn the 
destination of the fund vested in me, from my private emolument, to ob- 
jects of a public nature, it will be my study in selecting these to prove the 
sincerity of my gratitude for the honor conferred on me, by preferring such 
as may appear most subservient to the enlightened and patriotic views of 
the legislature.” This proposition the Assembly acceded to, such disposi- 
tion to be made either during his lifetime or by testamentary writing. 

By his last will and testament Washington bequeathed the one hun- 
dred shares in the James River Company to the “‘ Liberty Hall Academy in 
the County of Rockbridge, in the Commonwealth of Virga,’’ now the 
Washington and Lee University of Lexington; and the fifty shares of the 
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Potomac Company “towards the endowment of a University to be es- 
tablished within the limits of the District of Columbia, under the auspices 
of the Genera! Government.’’ The national university, however, was never 
established. 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 31. 

At Mount Vernon: “ October 31—A Captain [Richard] 
Fullerton came here to Dinner on business of the State 
Society of the Cincinnati of Pensylvania; for whom I 
signed 250 Diplomas as President.—went away after.”— 
Washington’s Diary. 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 4. 

At Mount Vernon: “ November 4.—In the Evening a 
Mr’ Jn° Fitch came in, to propose a draft & Model of a 
Machine for promoting Navigation, by means of a Steam.” 
— Washington’s Diary. 


John Fitch, who in April, 1785, first conceived the idea of steam as a 
motive-power for vessels, and had a few months later (September) sub- 
mitted a model for his steamboat before the American Philosophical So- 
ciety, visited Virginia at this time, in order to petition the Legislature for 
assistance to complete his invention. 

Washington does not seem to have taken any interest in the object of his 
visit, and even when at Philadelphia in 1787, in attendance on the Consti- 
tutional Convention, was not present at the successful attempt made by 
Fitch (August 22) to propel a boat of some size on the Delaware, although 
a number of the members of the Convention seem to have witnessed it. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 5. 

At Mount Vernon: “ November 5.—M* Robert Washing- 
ton of Chotanck—M* Lund Washington & M* Lawrence 
Washington dined here as did Col® Gilpin and M* Noah 
Webster—the 4 first went away afterwards—the last stayed 
all Night.””— Washington’s Diary. 


Noah Webster, LL.D., the author of the “ American Dictionary of the 
English Language,’ first published in 1828, had previously visited Mount 
Vernon (May 20). His journey to the Southern States was for the purpose 
of petitioning their Legislatures to enact acopyrightlaw. It is stated that 
when at Mount Vernon, Dr. Webster presented Washington with a copy 
of his pamphlet entitled “‘ Sketches of American Policy,” published in 1784, 
in which he argued that a new system of government was necessary for the 
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country, in which the people and Congress should act without the constant 
intervention of the States. This is believed to have been the first movement 
toward a national constitution. 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 8. 

At Mount Vernon: “ November 8.—A Capt* Lewis Lit- 
tlepage came here to Dinner. . . . This Capt" Littlepage 
has been Aid de Camp to the Duke de Crillen—was at the 
Sieges of Fort St. Phillip (on the Island of Minorca) and 
Gibralter; and is an extraordinary character.”— Washing- 
ton’s Diary. 


Lewis Littlepage, son of Colonel James Littlepage, was born in Han- 
over County, Virginia, December 19, 1762. He was graduated at William 
and Mary College in 1778, and being arelative of John Jay, then minister 
to Madrid, he joined him in the winter of 1779-80. He volunteered in 
the expedition of the Duc de Crillon against Minorca in 1782, and at the 
attack on Gibraltar was blown up from one of the floating batteries, but 
saved. He subsequently made the tour of Europe, established himself at 
Warsaw, and went to St. Petersburg as ambassador from Poland. He 
died at Fredericksburg, Virginia, July 19, 1802. 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 10. 

At Alexandria: “ November 10.—Went up to Alexandria 
to meet the Directors of the Potomack Company.—Dined 
at M* Fendalls (who was from home) and returned in the 
Evening with M™ Washington.” — Washington’s Diary. 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 16. 

At Mount Vernon : ‘“‘ November 16.—Richard Henry Lee, 
lately President of Congress;' his son Ludwell, Col Fitz- 
gerald, and a M* [John] Hunter (Merch‘) of London came 
to Dinner & stayed all Night.”— Washington’s Diary. 


‘¢ November 16.—We arrived at Mount Vernon by one o’clock—so-called 
by the General’s eldest brother, who lived there before him, after the Ad- 
miral of that name. When Colonel Fitzgerald introduced me to the Gen- 
eral I was struck with his noble and venerable appearance. It immediately 
brought to my mind the great part he had acted in the late war. The 
General is about six feet high, perfectly straight and well made; rather in- 
clined to be lusty. His eyes are full and blue and seem to express an air 





1 Richard Henry Lee was President of Congress from November 80, 1784, 
to November 28, 1785. 
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of gravity. His nose inclines to the aquiline; his mouth is small ; his teeth 
are yet good and his cheeks indicate perfect health. His forehead is a noble 
one and he wears his hair turned back, without curls and quite in the offi- 
cer’s style, and tyed in a long queue behind. Altogether he makes a most 
noble, respectable appearance, and I really think him the first man in the 
world. . . . When I was first introduced to him he was neatly dressed in a 
plain blue coat, white cassimir waistcoat, and black breeches and Boots, as 
he came from his farm. After having sat with us some time he retired and 
sent in his lady, a most agreeable woman about 50, and Major Washington 
his nephew, married about three weeks ago to a Miss Bassett: She is Mrs. 
Washington’s niece and a most charming young woman. She is about 19. 
After chatting with them for half an hour, the General came in again, with 
his hair neatly powdered, a clean shirt on, a new plain drab coat, white 
waistcoat and white silk stockings. At three, dinner was on the table, and 
we were shewn by the General into another room, where everything was 
set off with a peculiar taste, and at the same time very neat and plain. 
The General sent the bottle about pretty freely after dinner, and gave success 
to the navigation of the Potomac for his toasts, which he has very much at 
heart, and when finished will I suppose be the first river in the world... . 

“‘ After tea General Washington retired to his study and left us with the 
President [Mr. Lee], his lady and the rest of the Company. If he had not 
been anxious to hear the news of Congress from Mr. Lee, most probably he 
would not have returned to supper, but gone to bed at his usual hour, nine 
o’clock, for he seldom makes any ceremony. We had a very elegant 
supper about that time. The General with a few glasses of champagne got 
quite merry, and being with his intimate friends laughed and talked a good 
deal. Before strangers he is generally very reserved, and seldom says a 
word.”—Diary of John Hunter, PENNSYLVANIA MaGazineE, Vol. XVII. 
p- 76. 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 17. 

At Mount Vernon: “ November 17.—Col° Lee & all the 
Company [including Mr. Hunter] went away after Break- 
fast.”— Washington’s Diary. 


‘6 November 17.—I rose early and took a walk about the General’s 
grounds—which are really beautifully laid out. He has about 4000 acres 
well cultivated and superintends the whole himself. Indeed his greatest 
pride now is, to be thought the first farmer in America. He is quite a Cin- 
cinnatus, and often works with his men himself—strips off his coat and 
labors like a common man. The General has a great turn for mechanics. 
It’s astonishing with what niceness he directs everything in the building 
way, condescending even to measure the things himself, that all may be 
perfectly uniform. The style of his house is very elegant, something like 
the Prince de Condé’s at Chantille, near Paris, only not quite so large; 
but it’s a pity he did not build a new one at once, as it has cost him nearly 
as much repairing his old one. His improvements I’m told are very great 
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within the last year... . It’s astonishing what a number of small houses 
the General has upon his Estate for his different Workmen and Negroes 
to live in. He has everything within himself—Carpenters, Bricklayers, 
Brewers, Blacksmiths, Bakers, etc., etc., and even has a well assorted Store 
for the use of his family and servants... . The General has some hundreds 
of Negroes on his plantations. He chiefly grows Indian corn, wheat and 
tobacco... . The situation of Mount Vernon is by nature one of the sweet- 
est in the world, and what makes it still more pleasing is the amazing num- 
ber of sloops that are constantly sailing up and down the River.’’—Diary of 
John Hunter. 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 21. 

At Alexandria: “ November 21.—I went up to Alexandria 
with G. Washington to meet the Directors of the Potomack 
Com* and to a Turtle feast (the Turtle given by myself to 
the Gentlemen of Alex*). Returned in the Evening and 
found the Count Doradour, recommended by & related to 
the Marq' de la Fayette here.””— Washington’s Diary. 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 25. 

At Gunston Hall: “ November 25.—Set out after break- 
fast, accompanied by M* G. Washington, to make M* Mason 
at Colchester a visit, but hearing on the Road that he had 
removed from thence I turned into Gunston Hall where we 
dined and returned in the Evening & found Col® Henry Lee 
& his Lady here.” — Washington’s Diary. 


Gunston Hall, on the Potomac, near the mouth of the Occoquan River, 
below Mount Vernon, was the residence of George Mason, author of “ The 
Virginia Bill of Rights."’ The house, erected by Mr. Mason about the year 
1758, is still standing, although no longer in possession of the Mason 
family. 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 2. 

At Mount Vernon: “ December 2.—Col? & M™ [Daniel] 
Macarty came here to Dinner—as did Colonels Fitzgerald 
and Gilpin—and M* Cha’ Lee & Doct' Baker.” — Washing- 
ton’s Diary. 


SUNDAY, DECEMBER 4. 
At Mount Vernon: “ December 4.—Last Night Jn° Alton, 
an Overseer of mine in the Neck—an old & faithful Servant 
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who had lived with me 30 odd years died—and this evening 
the wife of Tho* Bishop, another old Servant who had lived 
with me an equal number of years also died.”— Washington’s 
Diary. 


John Alton, a Welshman by birth, attended Washington in the Brad- 
dock campaign of 1755. Thomas Bishop (the death of whose wife is noted 
in the diary) came to America in 1755, as a military servant to General 
Braddock, and at the battle of the Monongahela (July 9) was detailed by 
that commander to wait upon Washington, who had barely recovered from 
a severe attack of illness. After the death of Braddock he took service 
with the young Virginia colonel, and was in attendance upon him the day 
of his first interview with the widow Custis. Bishop was deemed too old 
for active service in the Revolution, and remained at Mount Vernon. He 
died in January, 1795, aged eighty years. 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 8. 

At Mount Vernon: “ December 8.—Capt* Fairley [James 
Fairlie] of New York came here in the Afternoon.”— 
Washington’s Diary. 


‘“‘ December 12.—Maj* Farlie went away before breakfast, with 251 Di- 
plomas which I had signed for the Members of the Cincinnati of the State 
of New York, at the request of General M*Dougall Presedent of that 
Society.— 

‘“‘ After an early breakfast George Washington M* Shaw & Myself went 
into the Woods back of Muddy hole Plantation a hunting and were joined 
by M* Lund Washington and Mt William Peake.—About half after ten 
Oclock (being first plagued with the Dogs running Hogs) we found a fox 
near Col* Masons Plantation on little Hunting Creek (West fork) having 
followed on his Drag more than half a Mile; and run him with Eight 
Dogs (the other 4 getting, as was supposed after a Second Fox) close and 
well for an hour—When the Dogs came to a fault and to cold Hunting 
until 20 Minutes after 12 When being joined by the missing Dogs they put 
him up a fresh and in about 50 Minutes killed up in an open field of Col°® 
Mason’s—every Rider & every Dog being present at the Death.” — Wash- 
ington’s Diary. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 17. 

At Alexandria: “‘ December 17.—Went to Alexandria to 
meet the Trustees of the Academy in that place—and 
offered to vest in the hands of the said Trustees, when they 
are permanently established by Charter, the Sum of One 
thousand pounds, the Interest of which only, to be applied 
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towards the establishment of a charity School for the edu- 
cation of Orphan and other poor Children—which offer 
was accepted—returned again in the Evening.”— Washing- 
ton’s Diary. 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 19. 

At Mount Vernon: “ My homage is due to his Catholic 
Majesty for the honor of his present. The value of it is 
intrinsically great; but it is rendered inestimable by the 
manner, and the hand it is derived from. Let me entreat 
you, therefore, Sir, to lay before the King my thanks for 
the jackasses, with which he has been graciously pleased to 
compliment me.”— Washington to Count de Florida Blanca, 
Spanish Minister of State. 


The King of Spain, hearing that General Washington was endeavoring 
to procure in Europe asses of the best breed, for the purpose of rearing 
mules on his estates, made him a present of three, a jack and two jennies, 
and sent over with them a person who was acquainted with the habits of 
these animals and the mode of treating them. He arrived at Mount Ver- 
non early in December, and after his instructions were taken down in 
writing by Washington, left on the 20th. The jack, called the Royal Gift, 
was about fifteen hands high. 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 22. 

At Mount Vernon: “ December 22.—Went a Fox hunting 
with the Gentlemen who came here yesterday [Daniel Du- 
lany, Jr., Benjamin Dulany, Samuel Hanson, Thomas Han- 
son, Philip Alexander, and a Mr. Mounsher], together with 
Ferdinando Washington' and Mr’ Shaw, after a very early 
breakfast—found a Fox just back of Muddy hole Plantation 
and after a Chase of an hour and a quarter with my Dogs, 
& eight couple of Doctor Smiths (brought by M* Phil Alex- 
ander) we put him into a hollow tree, in which we fastned 
him, and in the Pincushion put up another Fox which, in 
an hour & 13 Minutes was killed—We then after allowing 
the Fox in the hole half an hour put the Dogs upon his 
Trail & in half a Mile he took to another hollow tree and 
was again put out of it but he did not go 600 yards before 





1 A nephew of General Washington, son of his brother Samuel. 
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he had recourse to the same shift—finding therefore that 
he was a conquered Fox we took the Dogs off, and came 
home to Dinner.” — Washington’s Diary. 


‘‘ Breakfast was served, on hunting mornings, at candle-light, the general 
always breaking his fast with an Indian-corn cake and a bowl of milk; 
and, ere the cock had ‘done salutation to the morn,’ the whole cavalcade 
would often have left the house, and the fox be frequently unkennelled be- 
fore sunrise. Those who have seen Washington on horseback will admit 
that he was one of the most accomplished of cavaliers in the true sense and 
perfection of the character. He rode, as he did everything else, with ease, 
elegance, and with power. The vicious propensities of horses were of no 
moment to this skilful and daring rider! He always said that he required 
but one good quality in a horse, to go along, and ridiculed the idea of its 
being even possible that he should be unhorsed, provided the animal kept 
on his legs. Indeed the perfect and sinewy frame of the admirable man 
gave him such a surpassing grip with his knees, that a horse might as soon 
disencumber itself of the saddle as of such a rider. 

‘The general usually rode in the chase a horse called Blueskin, of a dark 
iron-gray color, approaching to blue. This was a fine but fiery animal, 
and of great endurance in a long run. . . . There were roads cut through 
the woods in various directions, by which aged and timid hunters and ladies 
could enjoy the exhilarating cry, without risk of life or limb; but Wash- 
ington rode gaily up to his dogs, through all the difficulties and dangers of 
the ground on which he hunted, nor spared his generous steed, as the dis- 
tended nostrils of Blweskin often would show. He was always in at the 
death, and yielded to no man the honor of the brush.”"—George Washington 
Parke Custis, ‘‘ Recollections of Washington.” 


SUNDAY, DECEMBER 25. . 

At Mount Vernon: “ December 25.—Count Castiglioni 
came here to dinner. December 29.—Count Castiglioni went 
away after breakfast, on his tour to the Southward.”— 
Washington’s Diary. 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 29. 

At Mount Vernon: “ December 29.—I went [after break- 
fast] to my Dogue run Plantation to measure, with a view 
to New Model, the Fields at that place—did not return 
until dark nor finish my Surveys.” — Washington’s Diary. 


‘t December 80.—Went to Dogue Run again to compleat my Surveys of 
the Fields which I did about 2 o’clock.”"— Washington’s Diary. 


VoL. x1x.—3 
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1786. 
MONDAY, JANUARY 2. 

At Mount Vernon: “ January 2.—Immediately after an 
early breakfast I went out with the Hounds but returned as 
soon as it began to Rain, without touching upon the drag 
of a fox.” — Washington’s Diary. 


‘‘ January 4.—After breakfast I rid by the places where my Muddy hole 
& Ferry people were clearing—thence to the Mill and Dogue Run Planta- 
tions—and having the Hounds with me in passing from the latter towards 
Muddy hole Plantation I found a Fox which after dragging him some dis- 
tance and running him hard for near an hour was killed by the cross road 
in front of the House. January 10.—KRid to my Plantation in the Neck and 
took the hounds with me—about 11 Oclock found a fox in the Pocoson! at 
Sheridan’s point and after running it very indifferently and treeing it once 
caught it about one Oclock. January 14.—Went out with the Hounds & 
run a fox from 11 oclock untill near 3 oclock when I came home and left 
the Dogs at fault after which they recovered the Fox & its supposed killed 
it.”’— Washington's Diary. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 21. 
At Mount Vernon: “ January 21.—Rid to my Planta- 


tions at Muddy hole and Dogue run—from thence to the 
Mill.” — Washington’s Diary. 


The Mount Vernon estate proper comprised nearly forty-five hundred 
acres of land. For the purpose of systematic arrangement it was divided 
into the Mansion-House Farm and four plantations, known as the Union 
Farm, the Dogue Run Farm, the Muddy Hole Farm, and the River Farm, 
the latter of which, separated from the others by Little Hunting Creek, in- 
cluded several plantations in what was known as the Neck. The four 
plantations contained thirty-two hundred and sixty acres of arable land, 
and the Mansion-House Farm about four hundred and fifty acres with 
large bounds of woodland. Each one of the plantations had its own over- 
seer and its independent outfit and plant. A map of the Washington 
farms at Mount Vernon, reduced from a drawing made by himself, will be 
found in Volume XII. p. 316 of Sparks’s “‘ Writings of George Washing- 
ton.”’ 

Washington, when at home, visited these farms almost every day, mount- 
ing his horse after breakfast and returning shortly before three o’clock, 
when he dressed for dinner. The tourof the farms might average ten to 
fifteen miles per day. The afternoon was usually devoted to the library 





1A word used in Virginia and other Southern States, signifying a re- 
claimed marsh. Both Webster and Worcester cite Washington as authority. 
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and the evening to his family and friends; at nine o’clock he retired for 
the night, as he was an early riser. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 28. 


At Mount Vernon: “ January 28.—Went out after break- 
fast with my hounds—found a Fox on the Branch within 
M' Thomson Masons Field and run him some times hard 
and sometimes at cold hunting from 11 oclock till near two 
when I came home and left the huntsman with them who 
followed in the same manner two hours or more longer, 
and then took the Dogs off without killing.” — Washington’s 
Diary. 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 1. 


Leaves Mount Vernon: “ February 1.—Not being able to 
leave here yesterday (as I intended) for the appointed meet- 
ing of the Directors of the Potomack Navigation at the 
Great Falls this day, I set out this Morning at the first 
dawning of day for this purpose, and after as disagreeable 
a ride as I ever had for the distance, arrived, at the Falls at 
half after 11 oclock where I found Col° Gilpin (who had 
been there since Sunday Night) levelling &:—and Col? 
Fitzgerald who got there just before me. 

‘“‘ Spent the remainder of this day in viewing the different 
grounds along which it was supposed the Canal might be 
carried and after dining at the Huts went in the evening 
accompanied by Col? Fitzgerald & M* Potts [clerk to the 
board of managers] to a M* Wheelers in the Neighbour- 
hood (ab‘ 14 Miles off) to lodge.”— Washington’s Diary. 


‘“‘ February 2.—Spent this day in examining the ground more attentively, 
and levelling the different ways we had discovered yesterday. . . . Dined 
again at the Hutts. . . . After 7 Oclock at Night Col* Fitzgerald M* Potts 
& myself left the Hutts, & came to M* William Scotts about 6 Miles on 
this side of the Falls where we lodged. February 3.—After an early 
breakfast we left M* Scotts; and about noon I reached home.’’— Washing- 
ton’s Diary. 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 28. 


Leaves Mount Vernon: “ February 98. —Set out, by ap- 
pointment, to attend a meeting of the Board of Directors of 
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the Potomack Company at the Great Falls—Dined and 
lodged at Abingdon, to which place M™ Washington and 
all the Children accompanied me.”— Washington’s Diary. 


“‘ March 1.—After a very early breakfast at Abingdon I set off for the 
meeting at the Great Falls & passing near the little falls arrived at the 
former about 10 Oclock; where in a little time, assembled Gov Johnston 
Col° Fitzgerald, and Col* Gilpin. Little or no business done to day... . 
I went to M* Fairfax’s (about 3 Miles off) where I lodged. March 2.— 
Accompanied by Mr Fairfax I repaired again to the Falls where we arrived 
about 8 oclock . . . the day was so stormy, that we could neither level, nor 
. Survey the different tracks talked of for the Canal. . . . Col® Fitzgerald & 
Mr Potts accompanied M* Fairfax & myself to Towlston. March 3.—The 
Snow which fell yesterday & last Night covered the ground at least a foot 
deep ; and continuing snowing a little all day, & blowing hard from the N° 
West, we were obliged tho’ we assembled at y® huts again to relinquish all 
hopes of levelling & Surveying the ground this trip. . . . I again returned 
(first dining at the Hutts) with Cole Fitzgerald to Towlston, in a very 
severe evening. Mareh 4.—After breakfast Col* Fitzgerald and myself set 
off on our return home & parted at 4 Mile run.—about half after four I got 
to Mount Vernon, where M™ Washington, Nelly and little Washington 
had just arrived.”’— Washington’s Diary. 


SUNDAY, MARCH 65. 

At Mount Vernon: “ March 5.—M* Richt Bland Lee 
came here to dinner and stayed all Night. March 6.—M" 
Lee went away about 10 Oclock and M* Thornton Wash- 
ington [son of Samuel Washington] came in after we had 
dined and stayed all night.”— Washington’s Diary. 


SUNDAY, MARCH 12. 

At Mount Vernon: “ March 12.—About dusk M* Wil- 
liam Harrison (a delegate to Congress from the State of 
Maryland) and his Son came in on their way to New York. 
March 13.—M* Harrison and son went away after break- 
fast.” — Washington’s Diary. 


SUNDAY, MARCH 19. 

At Mount Vernon: “ March 19—A Gentleman calling 
himself the Count de Cheiza D’arteignan officer of the 
French Guards came here to dinner; but bringing no let- 
ters of introduction, nor any authentic testimonials of his 
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being either; I was at a loss how to receive or treat him— 
he stayed dinner and the evening.” — Washington’s Diary. 


“« March 21.—The Count de Cheiza D’artingnon (so calling himself) was 
sent, with my horses, to day, at his own request, to Alexand*.’’— Washing- 
ton’s Diary. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 25. 

At Mount Vernon: “TI feel very sensibly the honor con- 
ferred on me by the ‘ South Carolina Society for promoting 
and improving Agriculture and other Rural Concerns,’ by 
unanimously electing me the first honorary member of that 
body.” — Washington to William Drayton. 


In communicating to General Washington, under date of Charleston, 
November 23, 1785, the above intelligence, Mr. Drayton added, ‘ This 
mark of their respect, the Society thought, was with peculiar propriety 
due to the man, who, by his gallantry and conduct as a soldier, contributed 
so eminently to stamp a value on the labors of every American farmer ; 
and who, by his skill and industry in the cultivation of his fields, has like- 
wise distinguished himself as a farmer.” 


FRIDAY, APRIL 7. 

At Mount Vernon: “ April 7.—M*" George [Augustine] 
Washington went to Alexandria and engaged 100,000 Her- 
rings to Smith & Douglas (if caught) at 5/ p* thousand.”— 
Washington’s Diary. 

It will be seen from the above that the fisheries at Mount Vernon formed 
no unimportant part of the domestic economy of the proprietor. They 
were quite valuable and extensive, and Washington, in describing his estate 
to Arthur Young, in 1793, wrote, ‘‘ The river which encompasses the land, 
is well supplied with various kinds of fish at all seasons of the year; and. in 
the spring, with the greatest profusion of shad, herring, bass, carp, perch, 


sturgeon, &c. Several valuable fisheries appertain to the estate; the whole 
shore, in short, is one entire fishery.”’ 


TUESDAY, APRIL 11. 

At Mount Vernon: “ April 11.—Rid to the Fishing Land- 
ing, where 30 odd Shad had just been caught at a haul,— 
not more than 2 or 3 had been taken at one time before this 
Spring.”— Washington’s Diary. 
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SATURDAY, APRIL 15. 


At Alexandria: “ April 15.—Rid to Alexandria to a 
Meeting of the Directors of the Potomack Company, who 
had advertised their intention of Contracting on this day 
with whomsoever should bid lowest for the Supplying the 
Company’s Servants with Rations for one year. . . . Dined 
at M’ Lyle’s tavern and returned in the Evening.” — Wash- 
ington’s Diary. 


“ April 17.—Went up to Alexandria to an election of Delegates to rep- 
resent this County; when the suffrages of the people fell upon Col® Mason 
and Doct* Stuart. ... Returned home in the evening.’’— Washington’s 
Diary. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 20. 


At Mount Vernon: “ April 20.—The Shad began to Run 
to day, having caught 100, 200 & 300 at a draught.”— 
Washington’s Diary. 


SUNDAY, APRIL 23. 


Leaves Mount Vernon: “ April 23.—Set off after break- 
fast, on a journey to Richmond—to acknowledge in the 
General Court some Deeds for Land sold by me as Attorney 
for Col° George Mercer which it seems, could not be exe- 
cuted without. Dined at Dumfries and lodged at Stafford 
Court House.”— Washington’s Diary. 


“* April 24.—A good deal of Rain having fallen in the Night and it con- 
tinuing to do so till after 6 ocl* 1 was detained till near seven—when I set 
out, dined at my Mothers in Fredericksburg & proceeded afterwards to, and 
lodged at General Spotswoods. April 25.—Set out from General Spots- 
woods about Sun Rising and breakfasted at the Bowling green. . . . Dined 
at Rawlins and lodged at Hanover Court House. April 26.—Left Hanover 
Court H° about Sun Rise—breakfasted at Norvals tavern—and reached 
Richmond about Noon,—put up at Formicalo’s Tavern, where by invi- 
tation, I dined with the Judges of the General Court.”— Washington's 
Diary. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 27. 

At Richmond, Virginia: “ April 27.—Acknowledged in 
the General Court a Deed to James Mercer Esq" for the 
Lotts he and I bought at the Sale of his deceased Brother 
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Col* George Mercer—and received a reconveyance from 
him of my part thereof. 

“Road with the Lieut Gov’ [Beverley] Randolph, the 
Attorney General [Edmund Randolph] and M* George 
Webb to view the cut which, had commenced between 
Westham and Richmond for the improvement of the Navi- 
gation of James River. . . . Dined and spent the evening 
at the Attorneys—lodged again at Formicalo’s.”— Washing- 
ton’s Diary. 

“ April 28.—Left Richmond about 6 oclock—breakfasted at Norvals— 
Dined at Rawlins—and lodged at the Bowling. April 29.—Set out from 
Bowling green a little after Sun rising—breakfasted at General Spotswoods 
—Dined at my Sister’s in Fredericksburgh—and spent the evening at M* 
[William] Fitzhughs of Chatham. April 30.—Set off about Sun rising 
from Mt Fitzhughs—breakfasted at Dumfries—and reached home to a late 
Dinner.’’— Washington’s Diary. 


THURSDAY, MAY 4.3 

At Abingdon: “ May 4.—After Dinner I set out for 
Abingdon in order (to morrow) to Survey my 4 Miles Run 
Tract; on which I had cause to apprehend trespasses had 
been committed.”— Washington’s Diary. 


The tract on Four Mile Run, which empties into the Potomac River three 
miles above Alexandria, contained about twelve hundred acres. Washing- 
ton made several surveys of this land, the final one on April 29 and 80, 
1799, and by his last will and testament devised it to George Washington 
Parke Custis, his adopted son. 


FRIDAY, MAY 5. 

At Four Mile Run: “ May 5.—Set out early from Abing- 
don, and beginning at the upper corner of my Land (on 4 
Miles Run) a little below an old Mill; I ran the Tract 
agreeably to the courses & distances of a Plat made thereof 
by John Hough, in the year 1766 (Nov*) in presence of Col’ 
Carlyle & M™ James Mercer.—Not hav® Hough’s field Notes 
& no Corner trees being noted in His Plat, I did not attempt 





1« May 4.—Sent Majt Washington to town [Alexandria] on Business 
where he and Mt Lund Washington engaged to M™ Watson 100 Barr" of 
my Flour to be delivered next week at 32/9 p* Barr'.”,— Washington’s Diary. 
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to look for lines; but allowing one degree for the variation 
of Compass since the Survey, above mentioned, was made, 
I run the courses and distances only. .. . Returned at 
Night to Abingdon, being attended in the labours of the 
day, by Doct* Stuart.”— Washington’s Diary. 


‘* May 6.—After an early breakfast I set out on my Return home & taking 
Muddy hole [plantation] in my way, returned about 10 Oclock.’’— Wash- 
ington’s Diary. 

WEDNESDAY, MAY 10. 

At Mount Vernon: “A measure in which this State 
[Virginia] has taken the lead at its last session, will, it is 
to be hoped, give efficient powers to that body [Congress] 
for all commercial purposes. This is a nomination of some 
of its first characters to meet other commissioners from the 
several States, in order to consider and decide upon such 
powers, as shall be necessary for the sovereign authority 
of them to act under.”— Washington to the Marquis de La- 
fayette. 


This convention met at Annapolis, Maryland, September 11, 1786, to 
take into consideration the trade and commerce of the United States, and 
to provide for a uniform system in their commercial intercourse and regu- 
lations. Five States only—New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware, and Virginia—were represented, and when the commissioners came 
together they found themselves invested with such limited powers as not 
to enable them to act for the general purposes of the meeting. They did 
little else than to draw up a report, to be presented to the several States, 
urging the necessity of a revision of the confederated system of govern- 
ment, and recommending a convention of delegates with larger powers to 
be held at Philadelphia on the second Monday of May following. 


THURSDAY, MAY 18. 

At Mount Vernon: “ That it is necessary to revise and 
amend the articles of confederation, I entertain no doubt; 
but what may be the consequences of such an attempt is 
doubtful. Yet something must be done, or the fabric must 
fall, for it is certainly tottering.” — Washington to John Jay. 


The letter from which the above extract is made was in answer to one 
from Mr. Jay, dated March 16, in which he said, ‘‘ Experience has pointed 
out errors in our national government which call for correction, and which 
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threaten to blast the fruit we expected from our tree of liberty. The con- 
vention proposed by Virginia [for commercial purposes] may do some good, 
and would perhaps do more if it comprehended more objects. An opinion 
begins to prevail that a general Convention for revising the articles of con- 
federation would be expedient. "Whether the people are yet ripe for such a 
measure, or whether the system proposed to be attained by it is only to be 
expected from calamity and commotion, is difficult to ascertain. I think 
we are in a delicate situation, and a variety of considerations and circum- 
stances give me uneasiness.’’ 


MONDAY, MAY 22. 


At Mount Vernon: “ May 22.—Began to take up the 
pavement of the Piaza.”— Washington’s Diary. 


‘‘ May 23.—This day began to lay the Flags in my Piaza. May 27.— 
Finished laying 28 courses of the pavement in the Piaza.’’— Washington’s 
Diary. 

MONDAY, MAY 29. 

At Mount Vernon: “ May 29.—About 9 Oclock M* Tobias 
Lear, who had been previously engaged on a Salary of 200 
dollars, to live with me as a private Secretary & precepter 
for Washington Custis a year came here from New Hamp- 
shire, at which place his friends reside.”— Washington’s 
Diary. 


Tobias Lear, who remained with Washington, first as a secretary and 
afterward as superintendent of his private affairs, until the close of his first 
term as President, was born in Portsmouth, New Hampshire, September 
19, 1762, and died in Washington, D.C., October 11,1816. At the desire 
of Washington he resumed his duties as secretary in the summer of 1798, 
and was present at his death, of which he drew up a circumstantial account. 
(Sparks, Vol. I. p. 555.) . 

Mr. Lear, whose relations with Washington were of the most confidential 
nature, has left us the following testimonial to his private character, which, 
brief as it is, reveals more of the truth and consistency of his manhood than 
could be conveyed by the most labored eulogy : ‘‘ General Washington is, I 
believe, almost the only man of an exalted character who does not lose 
some part of his respectability by an intimate acquaintance. I have never 
found a single thing that could lessen my respect for him. A complete 
knowledge of his honesty, uprightness, and candour in all his private trans- 
actions, has sometimes led me to think him more than a man.” 


SUNDAY, JUNE 4. 
At Mount Vernon: “ June 4.—Received from on board 
the Brig Ann, from Ireland, two Servant Men for whom I 
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had agreed yesterday—viz.—Thomas Ryan a shoemaker, 
and Caven Bon—a Taylor Redemptioners for 3 years Ser- 
vice by Indenture if they could not pay, each, the sum of 
£12 Ster* which sums I agreed to pay.”— Washington’s 
Diary. 


The demand for labor of a better character than that obtained from negro 
slaves gave rise, at an early period in the history of the colonies, to the cus- 
tom of importing white men for a specified time of service. These covenant 
servants were regularly indentured under a voluntary agreement, and upon 
their arrival in this country were disposed of on terms seldom exceeding 
seven years, except in the case of very young persons. In later years the 
price paid to the shipper was but little in excess of the passage-money and 
expenses attending the importation. At the end of the term agreed upon 
the ‘‘redemptioners,”’ as they came to be called, merged into the mass of 
the white population without any special taint of servitude. Many of them 
were skilled mechanics, who in the end became valuable citizens. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 14. 

At Potomac Falls: “ June 14.—After an early breakfast 
in Company with Col° Serf, I set out for our Works at the 
great falls; where we arrived about 11 Oclock and after 
viewing them set out on our Return & reached Col? Gilpins 
where we lodged.” — Washington’s Diary. 


‘¢ June 15.—Took Alexandria—My Mill dam Meadow at Dogue Run and 
the Plantation there—as also the Ferry Plantation in my way home.’’— 
Washington's Diary. 


SATURDAY, JUNE 17. 

At Mount Vernon: “ June 17.—M* Hough, Butcher in 
Alexandria, came here this afternoon & purchased from me 
three fatted Beeves (2 in the Neck & 1 at Dogue run) for 
which he is to pay next week £42—also the picking of 12 
Weathers from my flock at 34/ p" head—if upon consulting 
my Farmer & they could be spared, he was to have 20.”— 
Washington’s Diary. 

MONDAY, JUNE 19. 
At Mount Vernon: “ June 19.—A Mons* Andri Michaux 


a Botanest sent by the Court of France to America (after 
having been only 6 Weeks returned from India) came in a 
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little before dinner with letters of Introduction & recom- 
mendation from the Duke de Lauzen, & Marq! de la Fay- 
ette to me—he dined and returned afterwards to Alexand* 
on his way to New York, from whence he had come; and 
where he was about to establish a Botanical garden.”— 
Washington’s Diary. 


In pursuance of his commission from the French government, André 
Michaux established nurseries for the cultivation of trees and shrubs, to be 
naturalized in France, at Bergen County, New Jersey, and near Charleston, 
South Carolina. From the former he made one shipment, but the Revolu- 
tion prevented remittances, and the work was discontinued. He, however, 
in prosecution of his studies, travelled extensively in America, and did not 
return to his native land until 1796. 

His son, Frangois André, also a distinguished botanist, was sent by the 
French government in 1802 to study the forests of America, which had 
been explored by his father. This resulted in the production of his work 
entitled ‘‘ Histoire des Arbres Forestiers de 1’ Amérique,”’ four vols., 1810-13, 
which laid the foundation of his reputation as a botanist. He was elected 
a member of the American Philosophical Society, April 21, 1809, and by 
his will bequeathed to it thesum of ninety-two thousand francs, invested in 
French three-per-cent. rentes, the interest of which is used by the Society 
for the advancement of botany. 


SUNDAY, JUNE 25. 

At Mount Vernon: “ No person, who shall come with 
your passport, will be an unwelcome guest... . My manner 
of living is plain. I do not mean to be put out of it. A 
glass of wine and a bit of mutton are always ready; and 
such as will be content to partake of them are always wel- 
come. Those, who expect more will be disappointed.”— 
Washington to George William Fairfax. 


SUNDAY, JULY 2. 

Leaves Mount Vernon: “ July 2.—About Noon I set out 
for the intended meeting (to be held to morrow) at the 
Seneca falls—Dined at Col? Gilpins; where meeting with 
Col* Fitzgerald we proceeded all three of us to M* Bryan 
Fairfax’s and lodged.”— Washington’s Diary. 


‘‘ July 8.—After a very early breakfast (about Sun rise) we left M* Fair- 
fax’s and arriving at the head of the Seneca falls (where a Vessel was to 
have met us) was detained till near ten oclock before one arrived to put us 
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over to our place of rendezvous at M* Goldsboroughs. July 4.—The Direc- 
tors determined to prosecute their first plan for openting the Navigation of 
the River in the bed of it. . . . These matters being settled Col* Gilpin and 
myself resolved to send our horses to the Great falls and go by water to that 
place ourselves. . . . After dining with Mt Rumsey at the Great falls Col® 
Gilpin and myself set out in order to reach our respective homes, but a gust 
of wind & rain, with much lightning, compelled me to take shelter, about 
dark at his house, where I was detained all night. July 5.—I set out about 
sun rising, & taking my harvest fields at Muddy hole & the ferry in my 
way, got home to breakfast.’’— Washington’s Diary. 


MONDAY, JULY 24. 


At Mount Vernon: “ July 24.—After breakfast I accom- 
panied Col’ [Theodoric] Bland to Mt Lund Washingtons ; 
where he entered the stage on his return home.—Rid from 
hence to the Plantations at Dogue Run & Muddyhole. .. . 
On my return home, found Col’ Humphreys here.” — Wash- 
ington’s Diary. 


Colonel Humphreys remained at Mount Vernon until August 23. He 
had just returned from France, and, according to Lossing, brought with 
him, at the request of Louis XVI., an impression of the king’s full- 
length portrait, engraved by Bervic after the painting by Callet. This en- 
graving, which was elegantly framed, was one of the well-known ornaments 
of the mansion at Mount Vernon; but as it was not executed until 1790, 
the statement by Lossing is incorrect. It must have been presented to 
Washington after that date. 


MONDAY, JULY 31. 


At Mount Vernon: “General Greene lately died at Sa- 
vannah in Georgia. The public as well as his family and 
friends, has met with a severe loss. He was a great and 
good man indeed.”— Washington to Count de Rochambeau. 


Nathanael Greene, of whom Alexander Hamilton said, ‘‘that his quali- 
fications for statesmanship were not less remarkable than his military 
ability, which was of the highest order,”’ died on the 19th of July, 1786, at 
the age of forty-four. His death, caused by a sunstroke, occurred at ‘‘ Mul- 
berry Grove,” on the Savannah River, an estate presented to him by the 
State of Georgia. He was indeed ‘‘a great and good man.” 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 1. 


At Mount Vernon: “I do not conceive we can exist long 
as a nation without having lodged somewhere a power, 
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which will pervade the whole Union in as energetic a man- 
ner as the authority of the State governments extends over 
the several States.”— Washington to John Jay. 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 5. 


At Alexandria: “ August 5.—Went to Alexandria to a 
meeting of the Directors of the Potomac Comp’ in order 
to prepare the Acct’ and a report for the Gen' Meeting of 
the C° on Monday next.—Neither of the Maryland Gent* 
attended—Dined at Wises Tav*.”— Washington’s Diary. 


‘* August 7.—Went to Alexandria to the Gen! Meeting of the Potomack 
C°—Col° Humphreys accompanied me—A sufficient number of shares being 
present to constitute the Meeting the Acct* of the Directors were exhibited 
and a Gen! Report made—but for want of the Secretarys Books which were 
locked up, and he absent the Orders and other proceedings referred to in 
that Report could not be exhibited.’”’— Washington’s Diary. 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 19. 

At Alexandria: “‘ August 19.—After breakfast I accom- 
panied Col? Humphreys by water to Alexandria and dined 
with him at Cap* [Richard] Conways to whom he had been 
previously engaged.” — Washington’s Diary. 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 29. 

At Mount Vernon: “ August 29.—Taken with an Ague 
about 7 oclock this morning which being succeeded by a 
smart fever confined me to the House till evening—Had a 
slight fit of both on Sunday last but was not confined by 
them.”— Washington’s Diary. 

“ August 31.—Siezed with an ague before 6 oclock this morning after 
having laboured under a fever all night—Sent for Doct Craik who arrived 
just as we were setting down to dinner; who, when he thought my fever 
sufficiently abated gave me a cathartick and directed the Bark to be applied 
in the Morning. September 2.—Kept close to the House to day, being my 
fit day in course least any exposure might bring it on,—happily missed it. 
September 14,—At home all day repeating dozes of Bark of which I took 
4 with an interval of 2 hours between.’’— Washington's Diary. 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 9. 


At Mount Vernon: “I never mean, unless some particu- 
lar circumstances should compel me to it, to possess another 
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slave by purchase, it being among my first wishes to see 
some plan adopted, by which slavery in this country may 
be abolished by law.”— Washington to John F. Mercer. 


SUNDAY, OCTOBER 1. 

Leaves Mount Vernon: “ October 1.—The day clear and 
warm.—Took an early Dinner and set out for Abingdon on 
my way to the Great Falls to meet the Directors of the 
Potomack C°.”— Washington's Diary. 


“« October 2.—Set out [from Abingdon] before Six oclock, & arrived at 
the Great Falls ab‘ half after nine.—found Col® Gilpin there & soon after 
Gov™ Johnson & Lee, and Col® Fitzgerald & M* Potts arrived when the 
board proceeded to enquire into the charges exhibited by Mt James Rumsey 
the late against M* Richardson Stuart the present Manager of the Com- 
panys business—the examination of the Witnesses employed the board until 
dark when the Members dispersed for Lodgings—I went to M* Fairfaxs. 
October 3.—Returned to the Falls by appointment at 7 oclock to Breakfast : 
we proceeded immediately afterwards to a consideration of the evidence. . . 
the whole appeared (the charges) malignant, envious & trifling.—After this 
the board settled many acc and adjourned till 8 oclock next Morning. 
October 4.—The Board having agreed to a Petition to be offered to the As- 
semblies of Virg* and Maryland for prolonging the time allowed by Law 
for improving the Navigation of the River above the Great Falls, broke up 
about three oclock—When in company of Col Fitzgerald & Gilpin & M* 
Potts I set off home.—With much difficulty on acc* of the Rising of the 
Water by the Rain of last Night we crossed Difficult run and through a 
constant Rain till I had reached Cameron! I got home a little before 8 
o’clock where I found my Brother Jn° Aug* Washington.’’— Washington’s 
Diary. 

MONDAY, OCTOBER 9. 

At Mount Vernon: “ October 9.—Allowed all my People 

to go to the Races in Alexandria on one of three days as 


best comported with their respective businesses—leaving 
careful persons on the Plantations.” — Washington’s Diary. 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 10. 

At Alexandria: ‘ October 10—In company with Major 
[George Augustine] Washington and M* Lear went up to 
Alexandria to see the Jockey Club purse run for (which 





1 An estate situate two miles south of the old road from Alexandria to 
Mount Vernon, and about eight miles from the latter place. 
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was won by M* Snickers) dined by invitation with the 
Members of it and returned home in the evening.”— 
Washington’s Diary. 


SUNDAY, OCTOBER 16. 

At Pohick Church: “ October 15.—Accompanied by Maj' 
Washington his wife—M* Lear & the two child™ Nelly & 
Washington Custis—went to Pohick Church & returned to 
Dinner.” — Washington’s Diary. 


Pohick Church is situated on Pohick Creek, about five miles southwest 
from Mount Vernon. The first building (of frame) was erected on the south 
side of the creek in 1782. The present structure (of brick) was put up in 
1772, on the north side, two miles farther up the stream, for which Wash- 
ington drew the plans, and also served on the building committee. He was 
chosen a vestryman in 1765, and was kept in that office for several years. 
His pew was No. 28, north side, next to the communion table; it was 
marked with his initials. 


SUNDAY, OCTOBER 22. 

At Mount Vernon: “ October 22.—The Hon"™* W™ Dray- 
ton and M* Walter Izard came here to dinner and stayed 
all Night.” — Washington’s Diary. 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 23. 

At Mount Vernon: “ October 23.—I remained at home 
all day in the evening Col°® [James] Monroe & his Lady and 
M’ Maddison came in.”— Washington’s Diary. 


“* October 23.—Mr. Drayton, Mr. Izard here all day. After dinner Gen- 
eral Washington was, in the course of conversation, led to speak of Arnold’s 
treachery, when he gave an account of it.’’'—Diary of Tobias Lear. 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 24. 

At Mount Vernon: “ October 24.—M* Drayton and M"* 
Izard set out after breakfast on their Rout to South Caro- 
lina. October 25——M* Maddison and Col* Monroe and his 
Lady set out after breakfast for Fredericksburg.” — Washing- 
ton’s Diary. 





1 For this interesting statement see ‘‘ Washington in Domestic Life,”’ by 
Richard Rush, Philadelphia, 1857. 
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SUNDAY, OCTOBER 29. 

At Charles County, Maryland: “ October 29.—I crossed 
the River [Potomac] with intention to view & survey my 
land [600 acres] in Charles County Maryland—Went to 
and lodged at Gov" [William] Smallwoods about 14 Miles 
from the Ferry.”— Washington’s Diary. 


“ October 30.—About One oclock,—accompanied by the Governor, I set 
out to take a view of my land which lay 12 Miles from his House.—After 
doing which and finding it rather better than I expected we returned to 
the Govern™ having from the badness of the Weather & wetness of the 
ground given over the idea of surveying. October 31.—After breakfast I 
left Govt Smallwoods & got home to dinner.’’— Washington’s Diary. 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 31. 

At Mount Vernon: “ You talk, my good Sir, of employ- 
ing influence to appease the present tumults in Massachu- 
setts. I know not where that influence is to be found, or, 
if attainable, that it would be a proper remedy for the dis- 
orders. Influence is not government. Let us have a govern- 
ment by which our lives, liberties, and properties will be 
secured, or let us know the worst at once.” — Washington to 
Henry Lee. 


The popular movement in Western Massachusetts in opposition to the 
constituted authorities, referred to in the above letter, was of a most singu- 
lar character. It began as early as 1782 and increased as popular discon- 
tent, incident on the unsettled condition of affairs at the close of the Revo- 
lution, became greater. Conventions were held and lists of grievances 
drawn up, the complaints being of the mostirrational nature. The uprising 
known in history as the ‘Shays Rebellion,” taking its name from Daniel 
Shays, one of the principal leaders, finally culminated in an attempt (Janu- 
ary, 1787) to capture the arsenal at Springfield by a body of eleven hun- 
dred men under Shays, which was dispersed by a force of four thousand 
militia commanded by General Lincoln. Shays, after living in Vermont 
about a year, was pardoned and removed to Sparta, New York, where he 
died September 29, 1825. 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 6. 

At Mount Vernon: “ November 6.—On my return home 
[from riding to the plantations], found Col® Lewis Morris, 
and his Brother Major Jacob Morris here, who dined and 
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returned to Alexandria afterwards where M™ Lewis Morris 
& her Mother M™ Elliot were on their way to Charleston.” 
— Washington’s Diary. 


“* November 10.—With M*™ Washington and all the family, I went to 
Alexandria and dined with Doct* Craik—returned in the Evening.”’— 
Washington's Diary. 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 16. 


At Mount Vernon: “ November 16.—On my Return home 
[from riding to the plantations], found Mons Crampoint sent 
by the Marg* de La Fayette with the Jack and two she 
Asses which he had procured for me in the Island of Malta 
and which had arrived at Baltimore with the Chinese Pheas- 
ants &c had with my Overseer &c got there before me— 
these Asses are in good order and appear to be very fine— 
The Jack is two years old and the She Asses one three & 
the other two.”— Washington’s Diary. 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 27. 


At Mount Vernon: “ November 27.—The Rev* M' Keith, 
and the Rev‘ M* Morse dined here & returned to Alexandria 
in the Evening.” — Washington’s Diary. 


Jedidiah Morse, D.D., whose visit to Mount Vernon is recorded in the 
diary, was the author of the first American geography, published at New 
Haven, Connecticut, 1784. From a sketch of Washington, written by Dr. 
Morse for an edition of the geography issued at Elizabethtown, New Jersey, 
1789, we transcribe his description of the personal habits and daily life 
of the Farmer of Mount Vernon: 

“He rises, in winter as well as summer, at the dawn of day; and gen- 
erally reads or writes some time before breakfast. He breakfasts about 
seven O’clock, on three small indian hoe-cakes and as many dishes of tea. 
He rides immediately to his different farms, and remains with his labourers 
until a little past two o’clock, when he returns and dresses. At three he 
dines, commonly on a single dish, and drinks from half a pint to a pint of 
Madeira wine. This, with one small glass of punch, a draught of beer, and 
two dishes of tea (which he takes half an hour before sun-setting) consti- 
tutes his whole sustenance until the next day. Whetherthere be company 
or not, the table is always prepared by its elegance and exuberance for their 
reception; and the General remains at it for an hour after dinner, in 
familiar conversation and convivial hilarity. It is then that every one 
present is called upon to give some absent friend as a toast; the name not 

VoL. x1x.—4 
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unfrequently awakens a pleasant remembrance of past events, and gives a 
new turn to the animated colloquy. General Washington is more chearful 
than he was inthe army. Although his temper is rather of a serious cast 
and his countenance commonly carries the impression of thoughtfulness, 
yet he perfectly relishes a pleasant story, an unaffected sally of wit, or a 
burlesque description which surprises by its suddenness and incongruity 
with the ordinary appearance of the object described. After this sociable 
and innocent relaxation, he applies himself to business; and about nine 
o’clock retires to rest. This is the rotine, and this the hour he observes, 
when no one but his family is present; at other times he attends politely 
upon his company until they wish to withdraw.”’ 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 30. 

At Mount Vernon: “ November 30.—Surveying my New 
purchase of Manley’s and Frenchs Land, in order to lay the 
whole of into proper inclosures.”— Washington’s Diary. 


‘““ December 1.—Employed as yesterday, Running round the Lands of 
Manley and French. December 2.—Finished running round the Fields of 
Manleys and French’s and rid afterwards to Dogue run and Muddy hole 
plantations.”’-— Washington’s Diary. 


MONDAY, DECEMBER Ii1. 

At Mount Vernon: “ December 11.—In the Afternoon a 
M* Anstey (Commissioner from England for ascertaining 
the claims of the Refugees) with a M* Woodorf (supposed 
to be his Secretary) came in and stayed all Night.”— Wash- 
ington’s Diary. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 30. 

At Mount Vernon: “ December 30.—Staked out the fields 
at the Ferry Plantation to day, according to the late modi- 
fication of them—visited the Ditchers and rid to Dogue run.” 
— Washington’s Diary. 


(To be continued). 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNAL OF LIEUTENANT 
JOHN BELL TILDEN, SECOND PENNSYLVANIA 
LINE, 1781-1782. 


CONTRIBUTED BY JOHN BELL TILDEN PHELPS. 


[John Bell Tilden, whose ancestors were the Tyldens, of Kent, Eng- 
land, was born in Philadelphia, December 9, 1761. In his eighteenth 
year he left Princeton College and joined the Continental army, being 
commissioned, May 28, 1779, ensign in the Second Regiment Pennsyl- 
vania Line, commanded by Colonel Walter Stewart. He was subse- 
quently promoted to second lieutenant, his commission to date from July 
25, 1780. At the close of the war he was honorably mustered out of the 
service, and became a member of the Pennsylvania Society of the 
Cincinnati. In 1784 he married Jane, daughter of Joseph and Martha 
Chambers, of York, Pennsylvania, and settled in Frederick County, 
Virginia, where he practised medicine until the close of his life. Some 
time prior to 1824 he was ordained to the ministry of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, and during the agitation of the question of lay 
representation, he advocated the equal rights of the laity with the clergy 
in the legislative department of the Church, for which he and other 
prominent members were expelled for so-called heresy. In 1872 the 
Church admitted its error by adopting lay representation into its polity. 
Long before the subject of African slavery took a political shape, Dr. 
Tilden manumitted his slaves and sent them to Liberia with one year’s 
outfit. He died July 31, 1838, at New Town (now Stephen City), 
Virginia. ] 


August 1, 1781.—Remained in camp all day. The country 
adjoining the most fertile I have seen in Virginia, and the 
county famed for its patriotic ladies, 

August 2.—This day we marched to Nomozin river, to 
near Davis’s Ordinary. 

August 3.—Marched to the right about to the north (Dun- 
widdie county), fording the Appomatox; much fatigued. 

August 4.—Marched at day break for James river. 

August 5.—Crossed James River and took post on the 
height of Westham. 
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August 6.—Remained on this ground the whole day, 
which the enemy had occupied before us. 

August 7.—This day I went to see the curious work of 
Mr. Ballertine—he had made a canal one mile in length, 
and about twenty feet wide, alongside of James River; in 
the centre of which he had built a curious fish basket, and 
at the end of the canal was a grist mill, with four pair of 
stones. Bordering on which was a Blumery, Boring mill, 
furnace and elegant manor houses, which were destroyed 
by that develish rascal Arnold. 

August 8.—Marched at one o’clock a.M.; passed through 
Richmond at day light, where I met a number of Virginia 
officers who were exchanged and paroled (being made 
prisoners to the southward). We encamped two miles from 
Richmond, on our old ground, Gillisee Creek. 

August 9.—Took up the line of march at one o’clock a.M., 
arrived at Savage’s farm, where we encamped near Bottom 
Bridge. This day our heavy baggage arrived from Cox’s 
mill, which we long wished for. A very hot day, a little 
rain in the morning. We once more entered a very Piney 
country. 

August 10-11.—Remained in camp, hot, cloudy and rainy. 

August 12.—A soldier of the Virginia eighteen months’ 
men was hanged for shooting an officer (Kirkpatrick) in ye 
head. . . . He was certainly justified. 

August 14.—Capt. Steel’s trial finished, he was acquitted. 
Afternoon went to a horse race; won a half Johannie and 
a bottle of wine. 

August 15.—Pleasant day; spent it in making out the 
accounts of the company. 

August 16.—Employed the day in reading Lady Mary 
Montague’s letters. 

August 17.—The General (a signal for the tents to be 
struck), beat at two o’clock; the troops marched at three 
oclock. Encamped near new capital of Hanover county. 

August 18.—Mounted guard this morning at the usual 
hour. Arainy afternoon. Remain on our ground; the prep- 
arations and necessary clearing of brush indicate some stay. 


— a 
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August 19.—Not relieved until half after twelve o’clock 
on account of our inspection and review of the troops, after 
which to a preaching by Dt Jones. Invited to dine with 
Gen' Wayne; an excellent dinner and some of the fattest 
lamb I ever saw; some fine watermellons, made palatable 
with excellent wine. 

' August 20.—Dined with my friend Feltman, and after- 
wards walked in the country, chatted awhile with a couple 
of Virginia girls, one of them as big as a horse (almost), 
who, if among a parcel of negroes could not be distin- 
guished by her speaking, and hardly be known from a 
mulatto. 

August 22.—Orders this day for the General to beat to- 
morrow morning at 8 o’clock—the Assembly at half after 
and the troops at 9 o’clock to take up line of march. 

August 23.—Take up the line of march accordingly for 
near our old ground at Bottom Bridge, Savage farm. 

August 24.—The troops take up the line of march at 4 
o’clock, proceed towards Westover, and encamp on the farm 
of the late Colonel Byrd, at Westover on the banks of the 
James river. There is here an elegant mansion house, 
delightfully situated. 

August 25.—Mount the front camp guard near Mrs. Byrd’s 
house; am invited to breakfast. Receive an invitation from 
her agreeable daughter Maria to make my home there while 
the troops remain here. Dine there in great elegance, drink 
tea in the afternoon, and was delighted with the grandeur 
of the apartments and the situation, which I think the most 
beautiful I ever saw. Family very kind. 

August 26.—Breakfasted with Mrs. Byrd and the young 
ladies—a lively chat and smart repartee about D* Jones. 
A sermon at 10 o’clock by D* Jones, which detains me on 
guard three hours longer than usual. Escort the ladies to the 
place of worship, in company with Cols. Butler and Stewart. 
Am relieved at eleven, take a plan of Mrs. Byrd’s mansion. 

August 27.Spend the best part of the day in reading. 
At 12 o’clock cross the James river in company with a 
number of our officers. No particular occurrences, except 
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meeting with a drinker of grog. At 6 o’clock drank tea 
at Mrs. Byrd’s; a numerous company and much entertain- 
ment, with the agreeable performance of Miss Maria Byrd 
on the harpsichord and Mr. Victor on the violin. Take my 
leave at 10 o’clock, and on my arrival at my tent, am sur- 
prised to find the officers of the next tent sitting up, walk 
to their door, when I am detained to drink grog. An odd 
adventure happens about midnight. 

August 28.—Orders for marching this morning—the 
General beats at 8 o’clock the Assembly at half after, the 
troops take up the line of march at 9 o’clock. March 9 
miles to Malvern hills; encamp there on a fine plain. 
Captains Wilkin and Irwin arrested in consequence of last 
nights adventure, on our arrival here. 

August 29.—In consequence of an express from the Mar- 
quis [La Fayette], we receive orders to march at 3 o’clock 
P.M.; arrive at Westover about sunset. Am honoured with 
an invitation to sup with Mrs. Byrd, accept it. Sup in 
great elegance and spend the evening more agreeable than 
ever. At 11 o’clock take my leave, warmly pressed by the 
young ladies to breakfast with them in the morning. The 
night is employed in crossing the artillery and siege bat- 
teries. 

August 30.—Cross the river with the company and con- 
duct them to the encampment. Return, intending to 
breakfast with the ladies—After recrossing the river an 
affair happens, by which I am deprived of the supreme 
happiness of breakfasting as before mentioned. Return to 
camp, pitch my tent, sup on whip-poor-will soup. 

August 31.—Orders this day for marching at 3 o’clock. 
The troops take up the line of march, and I move on in 
front with the sick. Arrive at Eber’s Point at 7 o’clock, 
pitch our tents, eat a fine watermellon and retire to rest. 

September 1.—I am congratulated on the arrival of twenty 
eight French vessels of the line and troops. Our troops 
take up the line of march at 11 o’clock, encamp at Surry 
Court House, and have ye pleasure to mortify Colonel 
S[tewar]t. 
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September 2.—The General beat at sunrise; the troops 
proceed by the left to Cobhams opposite Jamestown and 
arrive at our ground of encampment at 9 o’clock, where we 
have the pleasure of beholding 3000 of our allies, who 
came up in boats, a twenty gun frigate and a twelve ac- 
companying them. Also the Sandwich, a British vessel, 
taken by the French, on board of which is Lord Rodney. 
A number of our light horse arrive. 

September 3.—About 9 o’clock a.M. we begin to cross 
James river leaving our tents standing. Visit my friend 
Stevenson who is ill with the ague. Gen. Wayne wounded 
in the thigh by a sentinel of the Marquis de Lafayette’s 
last evening. The French troops on James Island, com- 
manded by Count de St. Simon. We march in the after- 
noon to Green Springs, (over the ground we had the action 
on) through a heavy rain, where we remain all night. I 
have the command of the camp rear guard. 

September 4.—The Line marched at 6 o’clock a.m. down 
to Williamsburg, where numbers of the officers were used 
very politely by some of the inhabitants. Self and four 
other officers are invited by D* Nicholson to take a repast 
and drink wine, which we politely accept. Quarter our 
men this night in the College. 

September 5.—We retire one mile from town to a ‘mill- 
dam, in order that our men may wash and cleanse them- 
selves, where we remain all night. An officer, sergeant 
and six privates of Tarleton’s mounted infantry were taken 
this night (six miles below Williamsburg) by a militia officer 
and eleven men. 

September 6.—Take up the line of march near 12 o’clock, 
march five miles (three below Williamsburg) to Burwell’s 
Mills, and tarry there all night. 

September 7.—This morning, immediately after the parade 
was dismissed from roll call, we were alarmed by the firing 
of three pistols, which was followed by that of a platoon 
(in our front); we immediately stand to arms. One of the 
officers who had rode in front returned, informing us it was 
a party of Tarleton’s horse, who after chasing in a couple of 
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Moylan’s videttes and the two advanced sentinels of our 
picket and receiving a volley from part of the guard had 
retired, leaving a pistol, sword and cloak. Remain here all 
night (as usual) without any kind of bedding; very watch- 
ful, expecting the enemy. 

September 8.—The troops parade at reveille, expecting the 
enemy from yesterdays intelligence, but no appearance of 
them we retire to our bush huts. At 8 o’clock we march 
and form a junction with our allies, and the Marquis’s 
troops, the infantry on the right, we in the centre, and the 
French on the left. We build bush huts in regular manner, 
on very dusty and uneven ground. 

September 9.—We were alarmed last night by the French 
and had our men on the parade instantly, (on account of 
the French receiving a false alarm). Mount the camp 
guard. The troops were reviewed at 5 o’clock p.m. by the 
French general, after which the officers are introduced to 
Gen. St. Simon. Our tents and baggage arrive this day. 

September 10.—Relieved of guard at the usual hour; 

othing particular of the enemy. 

September 11.—A sergeant and two men of our dragoons 
taken this day, and five of theirs [British] were taken in 
return. 

September 12.—Col. Gouvion arrived here from his Excel- 
lency Gen. Washington’s army consisting of the French 
troops, two regiments of Light Infantry, one of artillery, 
two Jersey regiments, New York Brigade, New Hampshire 
brigade, and part of the Pennsylvania Line, the whole 
amounting to 8000 men. A heavy rain this evening which 
much relieved us from the disagreeable attendant dust. No 
bread yet. 

September 13.—Capt. Wilkin’s trial commenced after many 
low equivocations with his highness [Colonel Stewart]. No 
bread this day. 

September 14.—General Muhlenberg with the troops on 
the lines reconnoiter within half a mile of the town, saw a 
small battery and a few of their horse, who indicated no 
desire to meet him. His Excellency Gen. Washington 
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arrived here this afternoon, a circumstance which was obvi- 
ously pleasing to every person. He was saluted by all our 
troops here and twenty one cannon fired (the royal salute). 
He passed our line attended with a very numerous retinue, 
after which he was entertained with music at Gen. St. 
Simon. The northern troops are not yet arrived. A heavy 
rain last night overflowed the bottom of my tent. This 
morning we drew Indian meal, which was excellent. 

September 15.—A very rainy day which frustrated our in- 
tention of waiting on his Excellency. Deserters come daily 
from the enemy, and small parties are taken by our horse. 

September 16.—Mount guard this morning. His Excel- 
lency goes a reconnoitering on the lines. The officers of 
the Infantry and Pennsylvania Line wait on the General, 
at 2 o’clock p.M., who received them very politely and 
shook each officer by the hand. The French Huzzars are 
mounted. 

September 17.—Relieved of guard. His Excellency’s Life 
Guard arrives. Gen. Wayne arrives in camp, having nearly 
recovered from his wound. 

September 18.—A number of French troops arrive in camp 
from the Rhode Island fleet (of nine sail of the line), who 
took four British frigates on their way. Visit Capt. Steven- 
son at Jamestown, who comes to camp in the afternoon, and 
has his baggage sent on. 

September 19.—Nothing particular today. Visit the French 
camp and watch their troops maneuver. Capt. Wilkin is 
still in arrest, although his trial is finished. 

September 20.—Every officer complains of the cold weather, 
which we feel the more from the sudden change. 

September 22.—Mount guard at the usual hour. His Ex- 
cellency Gen. Washington returned from the fleet, and part 
of our northern troops arrived at Burwell’s ferry. 

September 23.—Spend the day in my tent, with a number 
of gentlemen of my acquaintance, two of them from West- 
over. Invited by S[tewart] to wait on Gen. Rochambeau, 
but decline on account of the pique between us. 

September 25.—This day the proceedings of the General 
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Court martial published. Capt. Wilkin is relieved from his 
arrest and acquitted of the charges exhibited against him by 
Col. Stewart. The Continental troops in Virginia, brigaded 
as follows: Col. Vose, Lieut. Col. Barber, and Lieut. Col. 
Jamott’s [Gimat] Battalions of Infantry, commanded by 
Brig. Gen. Muhlenberg; Col. Scammels Reg’t., Lieut. Col. 
Hamilton’s battalion of Infantry and Hazen’s regiment, a 
brigade by Brig. Gen. Hazen; Col. Gaskin’s Virginia regt. 
and two Pennsylvania battalions, Brig. Gen. Wayne; two 
Jersey battalions and Rhode Island reg’t., a brigade com- 
manded by Col. Dayton ; Third and Fourth Maryland regts. 
commanded by Brig Gen. Gist; First and Second New 
York regts., by Brig Gen. Clinton. 

September 26.—General orders—the First Light Infantry 
Brigade, General Wayne’s Brigade and Third Maryland 
regiment to move tomorrow morning at 8 o’clock to y® en- 
campment below the city; four days provisions to be 
drawn. 

September 27.—Take up the line of march agreeably to 
orders. Encamped about one mile and a half below Wil- 
liamsburg, where we formed the alignment of the army. 
Rolls called at 8 o’clock P.M. 

September 28.—The whole army took up the line of march 
this morning at 5 o’clock and formed — miles below Wil- 
liamsburg, where we remained all night, within one mile 
and a little better from Yorktown. The French fired a 
few cannon at Tarleton’s horse, which made them retreat. 
Each officer lay with his platoon all night. 

September 29.—This morning the army took up the line 
of march and formed in the rear of a morass, in the enemys 
front, half a mile from their outworks. The two brigades 
of infantry crossed the morass and were saluted with a few 
cannon shot from the enemy. One of our soldiers unfor- 
tunately lost his leg. A twelve and a four pound ball paid 
us a visit in our camp, but did no damage. 

September 30.—This morning about 8 o’clock, upon strict 
examination, we found the enemy had evacuated their out- 
works, which we immediately took possession of. After a 
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severe cannonade, the French took one of their redoubts 
with a number of prisoners. Col. Scammel was wounded 
and taken prisoner this morning. A flag from the town 
this afternoon informing us of his captivity and desiring 
his servant and baggage be sent to Williamsburg. Mount 
picket at sunset in front of a redoubt building by our troops 
—the picket consisted of two Captains, four Lieutenants 
and one hundred men, with non-commissioned officers in 
proportion. Receive orders from the Baron [Steuben] who 
was general of the day, that the subaltern officers of the 
guard should patrol by themselves as near the enemy as 
possible, without exposing themselves too much. Myself 
and another officer, at different times were fired at by the 
British sentinels. Discovered nothing of any consequence 
—heard a confused noise of tearing down buildings, for to 
make fortifications. 

October 1—Move the position of our picket under the 
brow of a small hill, to the left of the redoubt, when the 
enemy immediately after commenced a cannonade at the re- 
doubt, which they continued all day. Killed a militiaman 
who was at work there, and one of the Maryland officer’s 
waiters, who was straggling about their old encampment. 
The enemy fired two eight inch shells, one burst over our 
heads, the pieces of which flew among us but did no harm, 
the other struck the ground and burst fifty yards in our 
rear. Relieved of picket at dark, when our brigade moved 
up as a@ covering party to the workmen at the redoubt. 
The enemy continued firing all night with but three pieces 
of artillery. Capt Duffy’s trial begins. 

October 2.—The enemy continues to fire all this day, but 
I heard of no persons being hurt. Firing was continued 
all night; four men were killed towards morning, (at the 
redoubt in our centre), of Col. Hazen’s regiment. 

October 3.—The enemy are very slack in their fire. Go 
on fatigue this evening, at the left hand redoubt, and re- 
main until 1 o’clock next day. 

October 4.—Relieved of fatigue. Extract from y* General 
orders : 
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The General congratulates the army on the brilliant suc- 
cess of y* allied Troops near Gloucester. He requests the 
Duke de Lauzun to accept his particular thanks for the 
judicious disposition and the decisive vigor with which he 
charged the enemy, and to communicate his warmest ac- 
knowledgments to the gallant officers and men by whom he 
was so admirably seconded. He feels particular satisfac- 
tion at the inconsiderable loss on our part, that no ill effects 
are to be apprehended from the honourable wounds which 
have been received in this affair and that at so small an 
expense. The enemy amounting to 600 horse and foot, 
were completely repulsed and conducted to their very lines. 
The corps of the allied army were the Duke de Lauzun’s 
Legion and the Militia Grenadiers of Mirur. The follow- 
ing is the list of our killed and wounded and as far as we 
can learn of the enemy—Duke de Lauzun’s Legion three 
Huzzars killed; Capt. Dillon and Debster [?] with eleven 
Huzzars wounded, the officers very slightly; three horses 
killed, and four wounded. The enemy’s loss killed and 
wounded exceeds fifty, including the commanding officer 
of infantry killed and Col. Tarleton badly wounded. A 
Maryland soldier killed today by their shot. 

October 5.—Mount guard this morning in front of the 
brigade. A corporal of our Line killed this afternoon by a 
cannon shot and one of Capt. Stevenson’s company wounded. 
Two French ships of the line hove in sight of the enemy. 

October 6.—His Excellency Gen' Washington congratu- 
lates the army on our success to ye southward ; Gen' Greene 
took 500 prisoners, including the wounded, the enemy lost 
on the field, and their loss exclusive of this in killed and 
wounded to be not less than 600. His own loss in killed 
and wounded near 500. This evening about 8 o’clock, we 
began to form the first parallel line—rainy and dark, yet 
the enemy kept up a heavy fire. 

October 7.—The first division did an amazing deal of 
work in the trenches and lost not one man—the French it 
is said, lost four or five. Took a walk to the Park and Labo- 
ratory, where I found many persons busily employed. 
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October 8.—Col. Scammell died of his wound at Williams- 
burg the 6th. At eleven o’clock our division work at the 
trenches; lost one soldier of our line and one or two of the 
Maryland wounded. The Relief and Relieved march in 
and out of the trenches with drums beating and colors 
flying. 
October 9.—Finish our batteries on the left and begin to 
mount a few twenty fours. Receive a very cordial shake 
by the hand from Col. Lamb. Relieved from the lines at 
1 o’clock p.m. Open our batteries this afternoon. 
October 10.—Silence the enemies cannon by battering down 
their batteries. Secretary Nelson came out of York with a 
flag, inform us of a number of the enemies officers and 
men being killed by our shells, which we throw in very 
plentifully and with infinite judgment. The division on 
fatigue at 1 o’clock making facines gabions &c. After roll 
call walk over to Capt. Irwin’s Commissary staff, and spend 
the evening with him and Mr. Elvey. Two of the British 
vessels of great burden burnt tonight. 
October 11.—In the trenches at 11 o’clock, keep up a con- 
tinued fire until relieved. The enemy throw a few shell 
very badly tonight; one of our Line wounded and two of 
the Maryland. 
Extract from General Orders: At a General Court Mar- 
tial of the Line held before York October 2, Capt. Duffy 
4" Regiment Artillery charged with scandalous and infa- 
mous behaviour unbecoming the character of an officer and 
a gentleman, on the night of y* 23 and morning of y® 24, 
such as drawing his sword on Capt. Ballard and attempting 
to stab him and firing a pistol at him when unarmed, also 
for most disgraceful breach of friendship in seizing from 
Lieut. Blewer a loaded pistol and snapping it at him, when 
attempting at Capt. Duffy’s own request, an amicable set- 
tlement of his (Capt. Duffys) quarrel with Capt. Ballard; 
also charged by Lieut. Col. Jno. Stewart, 1, being drunk; 
2, Rioting in the street; 3, Abusing a French soldier; 4, 
Violation of good discipline, in having in a seditious and | 
disorderly manner threatened to take a French guard, sta- 
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tioned at a hospital to take care of the sick; was tried, found 
guilty and discharged the service. 

Draw a second parallel on the enemies left, near half way 
between the French batteries and York—the enemy fired a 
number of shells and cannon with little execution. Two 
militia men killed and two wounded by our own shot. 

October 12.—Relieved from the trenches at 12 o’clock, 
drums beating and flags flying. The enemy fire more today 
than any since we opened our batteries. 

October 13.—On fatigue as usual, making facines and 
other necessary preparations for fortifications. Two or 
three of the militia killed and some few wounded at our 
fort on the second parallel. 

October 14.—Mount the trenches this morning. We keep 
up a very heavy cannonade all day. In the evening our 
batteries ceased firing when our infantry and the French 
troops attack two of the enemies redoubts separately, and 
carried them with y° loss of y* infantry of 7 killed and — 
wounded: Col. Barber, Major Rosber and Capt. Oney 
wounded, and also Co' Jamott [Gimat]. 

Our line at the commencement of ye attack marched up as 
a covering party through a very heavy fire. The enemy 
lost a Major Campbell, two captains, two subalterns and 
upwards of a hundred men killed, wounded and prisoners. 
The same night drew a parallel from the river to the bat- 
teries in ye second line, including ye two redoubts taken 
from ye enemy. In the morning about 9 o’clock we i.e. 
Penna. Line lay a foundation for a ten gun battery on our 
line, between the two redoubts in front of ye enemy five 
gun battery, ye distance not two hundred yards. The 
enemy threw a number of shells among us but fortunately 
did no damage. 

October 15.—The enemy threw a number of shells. We 
fire but little, our second line having no batteries erected on 
it as yet, tho’ a number will be in two days time. 

October 16.—This morning at daylight the enemy sallied 
out, with what force we cannot learn; they drove our work- 
ing parties from their work, took possession of a battery 
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and spiked a few cannon with the points of their bayonets. 
Our troops, formed in the rear of the banquet, and received 
orders to advance, which they did with spirit and obliged 
them to retire with considerable loss on their side. Eight 
of ’em were found dead on the spot; we had four or five 
wounded. Our division on fatigue making facines and 
gabions. Very little firing. 

October 17.—Our division at 11 o’clock went to the 
trenches. British send out for terms of capitulation; flags 
pass and repass all day. Attend ye Baron Steuben as his 
aid this day. 

October 18.—Flags still passing and repassing this day. 
Lay on our arms all night. Very cold. Gen' St. Clair 
arrives with his detachment. 

October 19.—At 1 o’clock the terms for surrendering the 
garrisons of York and Gloucester were agreed on, when 
Major Hamilton with a detachment marched into town and 
took possession of their works. I attend the Baron [Steu- 
ben] in town; nothing worthy of notice in it, except the 
earth much torn up by our shells. 

The British army march out of town and ground their 
arms. Our army was drawn up on each side of the road. 
Americans on the right, French on the left. The prisoners 
return to town again, and we march to our tents. 

October 20.—The prisoners remain in town. Purchased 
some corduroy in town, £1. 5. 1. 


(To be continued.) 
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COLONIAL MAYORS OF PHILADELPHIA. 
SAMUEL RHOADS, 1774. 


BY HENRY D. BIDDLE. 


JoHN Ruoaps (Roaps or Roapgs, as the name was fre- 
quently written), the grandfather of Samuel Rhoads, emi- 
grated towards the latter part of the seventeenth century, 
accompanied by two sons, from Winegreaves, County 
Derbyshire, England, to Pennsylvania, where he purchased 
lands, and lived in Darby. Two other sons had preceded 
him in coming to America. He had become a member of 
the Society of Friends before his departure from his native 
country, and had suffered persecution on account of his 
change of faith. He died in Darby, October 27,1701. All 
of his four sons had large families, and there are at present 
in this country numerous descendants of his, most of whom 
adhere to the Friendly or Quaker proclivities of their pro- 
genitor. ' 

The Rhoads family was one of note in England, and of 
great antiquity, having flourished for several centuries in 
the counties of Nottingham, Lincoln, York, and Derby, 
successively. 

John Rhoads, the second son of John the emigrant, 
married in Philadelphia, September 10, 1692, Hannah Wiill- 
cox, and Samuel Rhoads, the subject of this sketch, was 
their fifth son and child, and was born in Philadelphia in 
1711. He became a carpenter and builder, though he did not 
confine his attention exclusively to this business, but ap- 
pears to have branched out into mercantile adventures, 
speculations in real estate, etc. He was an early member 
(elected prior to 1736) of The Carpenter’s Company of Phila- 
delphia, and from 1780 until his decease was its president 
(or master, as it was termed) and treasurer, the two offices 
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being then combined. William Rawle, in his biography of 
Thomas Mifflin, alludes to him as a “ merchant of Philadel- 
phia,” was personally acquainted with him, and was the 
attorney employed by the family in the settlement of his 
estate after his decease. We have in our possession letters 
addressed to him from correspondents in Barbadoes and 
Antigua, of the year 1764, showing that he had business 
relations with those islands at that time. He was also em- 
ployed by the city of Philadelphia in 1755, in company with 
William Parsons, surveyor, to locate and lay out some of 
the streets, and one of their field-books is now in the pos- 
session of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 

On the 6th of October, 1741, he was elected a member of 
the Common Council of Philadelphia, together with Robert 
Strettle, William Parsons, Andrew Hamilton, and Thomas 
Hopkinson. At that early period the mayors and alder- 
men of the city were elected by the Councilmen annually 
in the month of October, and it may be of interest, as 
showing the methods of these city Solons in transacting 
the public business, to produce some extracts from their 
minutes on one of these occasions of electing the mayor. 
At that time the holder of the office served without com- 
pensation, and perhaps this was one reason why sometimes, 
as will be seen from what follows, ‘‘the office sought the 
man,’’ but failed to find him. 

On the 6th of October, 1747, Alderman Morris was by 
them chosen mayor. He not being present, Charles Willing 
and Samuel Rhoads were appointed a committee to wait 
upon him to inform him that the Board had chosen him 
for that office for the ensuing year. The two members 
appointed reported 


“that they had been to his house, and were told by his daughter that 
he had gone out of town. The Board being under some difficulty from 
want of knowing whether the Mayor elect would serve in the sd Office, 
concluded to meet again in the afternoon, to consider what was proper 
to be done on this Occasion.” 


They accordingly met in the afternoon, and 
VoL. x1x.—5 
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“The Recorder informed the Board that he had consulted the Attorney 
General, and it was his Opinion that a written Notice should be sent to 
Alderman Morris’s House, signifying he was so elected as aforesaid ; and 
likewise that a Messenger should be despatched into the Country where 
it was said he was gone, with a like Notice, and endeavour to procure 
his answer whether he would serve in the sd Office or not. In which 
Opinion a majority of the Board concurr’d.” 


Accordingly two notices were prepared and the city seal 
affixed, one of which was delivered to Charles Stow, to be 
left with Alderman Morris’s wife, and the other was de- 
livered to James Whitehead, to go up into Bucks County 
and endeavor to find the alderman himself. 

Charles Stow reported that he 


“had been to his Dwelling House, and read the Notice he was sent with 
to his Wife, and would have deliver’d it to her, but she refused to re- 
ceive it.” 


James Whitehead reported that he 


“had gone up into Bucks County, and at Trenton, where it was said 
Alderman Morris was gone, and tho’ he had used his utmost Endeavours, 
that he had not been able to find him.” 


Under these adverse circumstances, the Board decided 
that they must proceed to a new choice, and William At- 
wood was elected mayor. 

In the month of July, 1751, an act was passed by the 
Assembly of Pennsylvania, founding the Pennsylvania Hos- 
pital, and providing that all persons who should contribute 
ten pounds or more towards its erection should be qualified 
to vote for managers thereof. At the first election, in this 
year, Samuel Rhoads was elected a manager, and was annu- 
ally re-elected until the year 1781, when he resigned, having 
been a manager for thirty successive years. 

On the 6th of October, 1761, he was elected an alderman 
for the city, and in the same year a member of the Assembly 
of the Province, serving from 1762 to October, 1764, with 
Benjamin Franklin as his colleague. A close and familiar 
intimacy was formed with Franklin, and was continued and 
maintained by correspondence while he was in Europe. 
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The minutes of the Assembly for those years throw but 
little light upon the part which Samuel Rhoads or any other 
member took in public affairs, notwithstanding the in- 
tense popular excitement which existed in the Province. 
The Indian war on the western frontier; the controversy 
with Governor John Penn, in 1764, about raising men and 
money for the defence of the Province, while the proprie- 
tary estates escaped taxation; and the endeavor by petition 
to the King to change the government from proprietary to 
royal, were all subjects of the greatest popular interest, but 
no record is given of debates upon them. 

It has been said that one of the surest tests of the esti- 
mation in which a member of a legislative body is held by 
his colleagues is to ascertain upon what committees he has 
served. Judging by this rule, we infer that Samuel Rhoads 
was an influential member, since he was frequently appointed 
upon the most important committees, such as those on cor- 
respondence with Great Britain, on drafting replies to the 
governor, on revision of the laws, on raising revenue, ete. 

An interesting side-light is thrown on his character by a 
passage in the diary of Samuel Foulke, who was a member 
of the Assembly from 1761 to 1768. In giving an account 
of a debate on a bill for compensating masters whose appren- 
tices had enlisted in the French and Indian wars, he says 
that on the Ist of February, 1763, 


“a very close & tedious Debate arose, by reason of the Obstinate & in- 
terested bias of Some of the Members, of whom Sam! Rhoads and George 
Ashbridge were ye most unreasonable, who seem’d determined to Shut 
out Conviction & pay no regard to reason, untill at last Benj. Franklin 
Engaged (who by ye way is never forward to Engage), and managed the 
Dispute so wisely, with so much Clearness & Strength of reasoning as 
left them not a word more to say in Opposition.”’! 


All that the printed minutes of the Assembly have to say 
of this bill is simply the following: “ After a considerable 
debate, the bill was recommitted.” 

Samuel Rhoads was chosen by the Assembly, on the 9th of 
August, 1762, a commissioner to attend a conference with 


1 PENNSYLVANIA MAGAZINE, Vol. V. p. 64. 
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the Western Indians at Lancaster, Pennsylvania, and pro- 
ceeded to that city, accompanied by Lieutenant-Governor 
Hamilton and other delegates, where the conference lasted 
about a week. 

He was again elected a member of the Assembly for the 
years 1771, 1772, 1773, and 1774. In the month of July, 
1774, he was chosen by the Assembly, in connection with 
Joseph Galloway, Thomas Mifflin, Charles Humphries, 
Edward Biddle, and George Ross, a delegate to the First 
Continental Congress, which assembled in Philadelphia, Sep- 
tember 4, 1774. William Rawle, in describing the delegates, 
says of Samuel Rhoads that “he was a respectable mer- 
chant of Philadelphia, belonging to the Society of Friends— 
without the talent of speaking in public, he possessed much 
acuteness of mind, his judgment was sound, and his prac- 
tical information extensive.” 

On the 4th of October of this year (1774) he was chosen 
mayor of Philadelphia by the Council, the duties of which 
office prevented his serving in Congress; and it is noted in 
the minutes of the Assembly, under date of December 15, 
1774, that his holding that office was the reason of their 
omitting him in the delegation to the Second Continental 
Congress, which was held May 10, 1775. 

When the American Philosophical Society was founded, 
or rather reorganized, in 1743, Benjamin Franklin, in a letter 
to Cadwallader Colden, dated New York, April 5, 1744, 
stated that the Society went into full operation that year, 
and gave a list of the officers, among whom was Samuel 
Rhoads, who is designated as ‘‘ Mechanician,” which we 
understand to mean one versed in the science of mechanics 
and the construction of machines. He served for several 
years as one of the vice-presidents of the Society. He was 
for years a director of the Library Company of Philadel- 
phia. 

He was associated with Franklin in many projects or 
undertakings for the benefit and advancement of Phila- 
delphia; an interesting instance of this is furnished in the 
following correspondence between them: 
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FROM SAMUEL RHOADS TO BENJAMIN FRANKLIN.’ 


“ PHILADELPHIA 3 May, 1771. 


“DEAR FRIEND,—I received thy kind favor of February 10%, and am 
much obliged by the several useful papers, pamphlets, and samples con- 
tained therein. Thy friend Wooler has taken much pains in explaining 
the method of making our houses secure from fire, which I hope will be 
of great service. We are much obliged to him. I have given several 
little bits of the limestone to some of my acquaintances in the country, 
in hopes it may be found here. I am told they make lime in Berks 
County that will harden under water. I have sent for a sample of it, 
and will try it. We certainly have plenty of stone very like this in 
appearance, and I hope of the same quality. I am the more concerned 
for this discovery, as we are told it was very useful in the works under 
water of the Duke of Bridgewater’s canal, and we expect shortly to be 
canal-mad, and may want it in such works also. 

“The growing trade of Baltimore Town in Maryland, drawn principally 
from our province west of the Susquehanna, begins to alarm us with 
serious apprehensions of such a rival, as may reduce us to the situation 
of Burlington and Newcastle on the Delaware; and we can devise no 
means of saving ourselves but by a canal from the Susquehanna to the 
Schuylkill, and amending the navigation of all our rivers, so far as they 
lead towards our capital city. A great number of thy friends are very 
anxious for promoting this work, particularly the canal, if it is practi- 
cable, through the heart of the country. And as thou wast kind enough 
formerly to send me several papers relating to the navigation of Calder 
river, I request the favor of adding thereto the last accounts and instruc- 
tions respecting canals, the construction of their floodgates, waste-gates, 
&c. The Assembly have ordered the Speaker to procure the remainder 
of the statutes to complete their set in the State House library, by which, 
I suppose, we shall have those relating to canals; but, if they are to be 
had singly, please to send one or two, which are the most instructive in 
the rates, terms, conditions of carriage, and passing the grounds, and the 
cost shall be paid. 

“T congratulate thee on the prospect we have of the sum of money 
lodged in the bank for the Pennsylvania Hospital being now paid, and 
of thy pleasure in receiving it for that charity, which thou hadst so great 
a share in establishing. We last night executed a power of attorney to 
thee, Dr. Fothergill, and David Barclay to apply to the Court of Chan- 
cery in order to receive it; and, lest our Hospital seal should not be 
sufficient evidence of our act and deed, we called three witnesses, who 
may be examined by your people on oath respecting the due executing 
the powers of attorney. If any difficulty should occur, you will not fail 
of acquainting us with it by the first opportunity. My wife, children, 


1“ Franklin’s Works,” by Jared Sparks, Vol. VII. pp. 518, 519. 
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and thy old friend Ann Paschal, desire to be kindly remembered to thee. 


Thy sincere and affectionate friend, 
“SAMUEL RHOADs.” 


FROM SAMUEL RHOADS TO BENJAMIN FRANKLIN.) 


“ PHILADELPHIA May 30, 1772. 


“ DEAR FRIEND,—The several papers and pamphlets on canals came 
safe to hand, and I hope they will be useful, as I find the reports of the 
great Engineers, Smeaton and Brindley, concerning the Scotch canal, 
contain a great deal of instruction for us inexperienced Americans. I 
confess myself much obliged to them, and find, by thy sending these 
papers, and so far adopting the project, that canalling grows more into 
credit among us. At first it was looked upon as a wild, chimerical project, 
which all the strength of America could never execute. Now it is hoped 
for, in time tocome. I should have made this acknowledgment by Fal- 
coner, but was then out of town with the ingenious David Rittenhouse, 
on an examination of the ground, in order to judge of the practicability 
of a canal between the Schuylkill and Susquehanna, to save our western 
trade from total loss. As he was taken sick on the road, and I was not 
very well, our discoveries are yet too imperfect to communicate to thee ; 
except that, on levelling the waters of the Schuylkill, we find that river 
to ascend, or the bed of it to rise, near sixty feet in less than twenty 
miles, and I suppose it to continue the same ascent to Reading. 


“Thy sincere and affectionate friend 
“SAMUEL RwHoADs.” 


FROM BENJAMIN FRANKLIN TO SAMUEL RHOADS.’ 
“Lonpon Augt. 22, 1772. 

“DEAR FRIEND,—I think I before acknowledg’d your Favour of 
Feb. 29. I have since received that of May 30. Iam glad my Canal 
Papers were agreeable to you. I fancy work of that kind is set on foot 
in America. I think it would be saving Money to engage by a handsome 
Salary an Engineer from home who has been accustomed to such Busi- 
ness. The many Canals on foot here under different great Masters are 
daily raising a number of Pupils in the Art, some of whom may want 
Employment hereafter, and a single Mistake thro’ Inexperience, in such 
important Works, may cost much more than the Expense of Salary to 
an ingenious young Man already well acquainted with both Principles 
and Practice. This the Irish have learnt at a dear rate in the first 
Attempt of their great Canal, and are now endeavoring to get Smeaton 


1“ Franklin’s Works,” by Jared Sparks, Vol. VII. pp. 518, 519. 

2 The original of this letter is in the possession of Mr. John Tobias 
Wagner, of Pheenixville, Pennsylvania. Some other letters of Franklin 
to Samuel Rhoads will be found in the PENNSYLVANIA MAGAZINE, 
Vol. XV. p. 35. 
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to come and rectify their Errors. With regard to your Question, whether 
it is best to make the Skuylkill a part of the Navigation to the back 
Country, or whether the Difficulty of that River, subject to all the Incon- 
veniences of Floods, Ice, &c. will not be greater than the Expense of 
Digging, Locks, &c., I can only say, that here they look on the constant 
practicability of a Navigation, allowing Boats to pass and repass at all 
Times and Seasons, without Hindrance, to be a point of the greatest 
Importance, and therefore they seldom or ever use a River where it can 
be avoided. Locks in Rivers are subject to many more Accidents than 
those in still water Canals; and the Carrying away a few Locks by 
Freshes or Ice, not only creates a great Expense, but interrupts Business 
for a long time till Repairs are made; which may soon be destroyed 
again, and thus the Carrying on a Course of Business by such a Navi- 
gation be discouraged, as subject to frequent Interruptions. The Toll, 
too, must be higher to pay for such Repairs. Rivers are ungovernable 
things, especially in Hilly Countries. Canals are quiet and very man- 
ageable. Therefore they are often carried on here by the Sides of Rivers, 
only on Ground above the Reach of Floods, no other Use being made of 
the Rivers than to supply occasionally the waste of water in the Canals. 

“T warmly wish Success toevery Attempt for Improvement of our dear 
Country; and am with sincere Esteem, 

“Yours, most affectionately, 
“B. FRANKLIN. 


““T congratulate you on the Change of our American Minister. The 
present has more favorable Disposition towards us than his predecessor. 


“To SAMUEL RHOADS, EsQ., PHILADELPHIA.” 


Samuel Rhoads married, May 12, 1737, Elizabeth Chandler. 
He died April 7, 1784, leaving what was then considered a 
large estate. They had three children, viz. : 

1. Mary, who married, in 1764, Thomas Franklin, of New 
York. She died in 1779, before her father. Their descend- 
ants include Major-General William Buel Franklin, of 
Hartford, Connecticut; Rear-Admiral Samuel Rhoads 
Franklin, of Washington, D.C.; and the Atlee family, of 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 

2. Samuel, Jr., who married, in 1765, Sarah, daughter of 
Israel Pemberton. Of their children, Elizabeth, who mar- 
ried Samuel W. Fisher, is the only one who has descendants 
now living, these being the children of Rhoads Fisher, in 
Texas, and of Coleman Fisher, in Philadelphia. 

8. Hannah, who died unmarried in 1797. 
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DEFENCES OF PHILADELPHIA IN 1777. 
CONTRIBUTED BY WORTHINGTON CHAUNCEY FORD. 
(Continued from Vol. XVIII. page 495.) 


Journal. 


“Novem. 5" 6%. The Enemy’s boats continue to go up 
the River with the Tide every night—they seem to direct 
their course towards the mouth of the Schuylkill. I believe 
it would be possible to intercept this communication, but 
our Cannon would be of no service in it—& to fire by guess 
is throwing away Ammunition. 

“The Enemy seem determined to Winter in Province 
Island if they can’t take Fort Mifflin. They are raising a 
4" work between the two bank batteries, and half way to 
Gayers house, where their great work is situated on an 
eminence. I believe it would be possible to interrupt or 
even to ruin their works. If His Excellency would form 
some Enterprise on their Rear, I believe we might make a 
useful diversion—as I know the Island I offer to serve as 
Guide to any party that shall be order’d there, in concert 
with Col. Smith I intend this night to reconnoitre in an 
arm’d boat the position of their Sentinels, and the safest 
Landing places, of which I shall make a Report. 

«7, The Enemy appear desirous of fortifying themselves 
in province Island to maintain the Communication with 
their Fleet at Billingsport—they are raising Redouts from 
5 to 600 yds from the Bank, and the Fort on the rising 
ground advances rapidly towards Perfection. 

«“ gt, The Enemy have enlarged the upper Battery opposite 
the Fort, we this morning discover 5 Embrasures, masked 
as yet with Fascines—it is probable they will all open at 
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once—their project seems to be, to knock down our pali- 
sades, and storm our west front between the two block 
houses. To cover our palisades on this side we have 
apply’d to Gen' Varnum to furnish us with fascines, which 
we shall place on the Summit of the bank to serve instead 
of Earth, which is not to be had—I don’t know whether we 
shall be able to procure the Fascines.” ! 


CAPTAIN CRAIG TO WASHINGTON. 


“ FRANKFORD, 8 Nov" 1777 
“Sir 


“‘ By every Acc‘ from the City the enemy intend to Attackt 
the Fort tomorrow. The Hessians are to stand Guard, the 
Highlanders, Grannattier and Light Infantry to make the 
Attackt. One of their Floating Batteries that was lanced 
[launched] Yesterday is sunk to the bottom. My Guard was 
rainforced Last Night. I hope I shall have it in my power 
to prevent the Enemy a Comming into the Country as much 
as the[y] have done. I am with much Truth &c. 

; “©, Craig.” 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL POTTER TO WASHINGTON. 


“T Receved your excelancys favour of yesterday leat last 
evining, ocasioned by my being leat on the enemys lins, 
there is nothing perticquler that I see in my power to do 
heare, could I Belive that my Troops were fit to storm 
Brestworks I wold have actacted the Island before this time. 
But Common prudance considring who I command has 
forbid it—altho I flater myself I have not the worst of men. 
I have sent all my Bagage six miles Back of where I am 
encamped and there unloaded all my waggins and ordered 
carridges to be maid for the waggons to move the stones 
from the Brandewine Mills and sent off one Hundred men 
for that purpose. at present the men under my command 
are mutch scattred on difrent Commands as the lines I have 


1 Translated by Lieutenant-Colonel John Laurens. 
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ocqupeyed are from Vanderings on the Schuylkill to Grubs 
on the Dalawer. I Keep a Piquit at Brooms Dam of one 
Cap” 2 sub* 3 sajants, 50 men one at the Brest Works of 
12 men one at Grays ferrey of 30 men one at the middle 
ferrey of 100 men one at the uper ferrey 25 men up by Van- 
derings a Reconoitring party under Major Miller. all these 
parties has a shutable number of officers I have all ways 
a number of other partys on difrent Command I mount a 
guard in and about Camp of 100 men and Officers to com- 
mand them as soon as it is in my power to collect in these 
men I will order as maney as is over six Hundred privats 
to join the Camp at Head Quarters agreeable to your orders. 
There is one Batt" times out yesterday and two more to- 
morrow and when there times is out they will go the Mi- 
litia under Col. Crawford Came to me at Night and went 
off in the morning. I Requested that the[y] might assist in 
Moving the mill stons, Col. Crawford thought the[y] wold 
not and we did not ask them, as for Breaking the Banks 
there is Enuf of that sort of works dun alredey the[y] have 
found out an easer way of Bringing there provision the[y] 
unload at Joneses warff about 100 yarrds from Eagle Creek 
and careys it up the Creek to Giers warff, thence to Mingas 
Creek and into the Schulkill at Everleys the floting Batt’ 
the[y] Bult at Everleys sunk in the lancing the enemy has 
Carried down a Great number of fagats to the point whether 
for the purpose of Defence or for to make Bridges I cant 
say, when I send the Troops away I must draw back, and 
work on a smaller scale. I am &c. 
“ Ja® Porrer. 


“P.8.—James Gray, son of M* George Gray came out 
of Town yesterday who says it is Reported in town that a 
Bot load of Hessens was latly sunk amounting to 60 men 
ocasioned by a Cannon Ball going throo the Boat, there 
was a number more drounded on Provance Island in the 
flud.”* 


1 The endorsement shows the date of the letter to have been Novem- 
ber 8. 
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COUNCIL OF WAR. 


* At a Council of War &c. 8" Novem. 1777 
“ Present 
“‘ Major Generals Sullivan Brigadiers Maxwell 
“ Greene Knox 
“ Marquis La Fayette Wayne 
“ McDougall Weedon 
“ Woodford 
** Scott 
*“ Conway 
“ Huntington 
“ Irvin 

“ His Excellency having informed the Council of the Rein- 
foreements that were expected from Peekskill and that 
among them was 1600 Militia from Massachusetts under 
Gen! Warren, whose times would expire the last of Novem- 
ber. 

“ His Excellency informed the Council, that from a variety 
of circumstances he was of opinion that the Enemy mean a 
formidable attack upon Fort Mifflin very soon, and desired 
their opinion whether under our present circumstances as 
to Numbers, &c., we could afford further assistance to the 
Forts than has been hitherto given without endangering the 
Safety of this army. 

“ The following Question was put: Whether, in case the 
Enemy should make an attack upon the Forts upon Dela- 
ware, it would be proper with our present Force to fall 
down and attack the Enemy in their Lines near Philad*? 

“ Ans* in the Negative unanimously.” 


WASHINGTON TO FRANCIS HOPKINSON AND JOHN WHARTON. 
“HEAD QUARTERS, WHITEMARSH, 9 November, 1777 
‘“‘ GENTLEMEN : 

“T yesterday rec’ a letter from Congress informing me 
that they had received a Report from your Board with your 
opinion upon the most probable means of securing the 
Frigates. Whereupon they came to the following Resolu- 
tion on the 4" ins': 
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‘“¢ Ordered, that a Copy of the said report be sent to Gen’ 
Washington for his approbation and if he approve the same 
that a detachment of troops be sent to assist in the Con- 
struction and Management of the Batteries aforesaid.’* 


“Upon the Rect of this I took the opinion of the General 
Officers who unanimously agreed that, as we had not any 
men to spare to construct and defend the works recom- 
mended by you, there were no other possible means of 
effectually securing the Frigates but by scuttling them. 
You will therefore be pleased to have it done in such man- 
ner as will render the weighing of them most easy in future, 
and in such depth of Water as will secure them from being 
damaged by the floating Ice in the Winter. All the other 
Vessels capable of being converted into armed ships should 
be scutled also. This should be done as speedily as possi- 
ble, and as secretly, for should the Enemy get notice of 
your intentions, I should not at all wonder at their sending 
up a force purposely to destroy them or bring them down. 
You will dispose of the men that were on Board of them as 
directed in my former. I am &c? 

“@° WasHINeTON.” 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL VARNUM TO WASHINGTON. 
“WoopDBERRY 9th Nov. } past 6 Ev., 1777 

“Sir: 

‘Previous to the Rec’ of your Commands of yesterday, 
I had sent an additional Reinforcement of a Capt two Subs, 
three Serjeants and fifty Rank & File into Fort Mifflin. I 
have been at Fort Mifflin to day; The Enemy are prepared 
to open a Batery of five Guns, I take them to be Eighteens 
or Twenty fours, this Night or to morrow Morning; In Con- 
junction with their two Howitzers, besides two small Bat- 
teries, w°h they have heretofore fired from. They have been 


1 See Journals of Congress, November 4, 1777. 
In manuscript of Lieutenant-Colonel Tench Tilghman. It will be 
remembered that it was on this day that Washington received from Lord 
Stirling the sentence from Brigadier-General Conway’s letter to Gates 
which gave him the first definite intimation of the cabal against him. 
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very busy this Day in Crossing the Mouth of the Schuylkill 
with Waggons, Fascines &c.—Two double Deckers more 
have pass’d thro’ the lower Frize. There are Eight in the 
whole upon this upper Station, but all of them are below 
my two Gun Battery. Thirsday last one Floating Battery 
was launched in Schylkil. it sunk with its Guns w*h were 
bro’t from the Eagle; Two more upon the stocks, one to 
have been launch’d this day. They are very busy in build- 
ing two Bridges across Schuylkill, all their Force seems to 
be in that Quarter, w’h is destined to the Attack of Fort 
Mifflin. Their Boats are moved from Delaware; This is 
Intelligence gained from a Ferryman opposite Cooper’s 
Ferry, who came from Philadelphia this Day—Our Guard 
Boats keep the Enemy from transporting Provisions &c., the 
usual Way, but they pass unmolested over Tinnicum Island, 
by the Way of Derby Creek, a Rout that lays out of our 
Power—They enemy will make Fort Mifflin very warm. I 
shall relieve them from Time to Time to my utmost. I 
think they will Open their Batteries with great Activity: 
Soon after wh, it is probable they will bring down their 
Water Craft from Schylkill, which will make a Line of 
Fire intersecting that from their Principal Battery on Prov- 
ince Island, at an Angle of about thirty Degrees.—The 
Commodore seems determined to meet them with Spirit, 
adhering to the same Dispositions, wh I had the Honor of 
mentioning in my Letter of Yesterday—The two Mischiefs 
the Enemy will Effect by their cannonade, will be making 
of Breeches in the mud walls, and knocking down the Palli- 
sades. To remedy w’h, as much as possible, I am sending 
numbers of Pallisades, into the Fort, & great Quantities of 
Fascines.—I hope to God, our mutual Efforts here may be 
pleasing to your Excellency; I am certain they arise from 
Good Intentions.—I ardently wish to see Gen' Foreman! 
I cannot yet hear from him. Gen' Newcomb has, he tells 
me, about five hundred Militia here.—They are principally 
without Ammunition.—They are good Men, & have many 
good Officers with them. It is a Pity they cannot be properly 
furnished. The Old Gentleman, like Imlach of old, is anx- 
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ious to do all the good he can, But, unfortunately the Mo- 
tions of the Stars are not committed to Superintendence. 
I am like a body without a soul, for the want of light Horse. 
I have not been able to procure any. 

“Tam out of patience with the commissaries. No Pro- 
visions of any consequence in the Garrisons—I have strip’d 
this Post today, & sent to Fort Miffllin—I will continue 
sending in Supplies as fast as I can.—If these Gentlemen 
do not act with a little more Sincerity, I will lessen their 
Number. 

“The Baron is really unfit to be in this Neighbourhood. 
He will not be fit for Duty for a long Time, if ever.—I hope 
he may obtain Permission to retire.—His letter is inclos’d. 

‘Be pleas’d to accept of my sincerest Thanks for your 
Excellency’s repeated Informations, and the paternal Care 
you exercise towards this little part of your Family. 

“T am, in due Submission, &c. 
“J. M. Varnum. 


“N.B.—In Justice to Col? Frink I must mention, he de- 
livered your letter of yesterday, at Nine, last Evening. 

“ P.S.—} past Seven. W™ Ward is bro’t in by my Scouts, 
a Prisoner from Camilla, who was this afternoon taken. 
‘He come ashore with the Captain to dine at Billingsport ; 
—He says the Ships are in Readiness to move up upon a 
Signal, w’h is to be given from Province Island, wh will 
be an English Jack hoisted. They are to attack Red Bank, 
saying that if they should take fort Mifflin, red Bank would 
cover the Garrison. Says the Shipping have orders to move, 
some to New York, some to one Place, & some to another, 
in a Fortnight, should they not take the Forts.—Says the 
Ships have not more than a Third of their Complement, & 
are very sickly.’ 

‘‘ Whether their Preparations against Mifflin are real or 
a Feint, I cannot say; but believe the former; however 
shall attend to both Circumstances.” ' 


1 Endorsed: “This goes by Quartermaster Wheatly, who is permitted 
to pass all Guards, and others, unmolested.” 
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COLONEL SMITH TO WASHINGTON. 


“Fort MIFFLin, 9** November, 1777 
“ Sir : 

“ About the 20 Instant if we are not attacked sooner, I 
am of Opinion we shall have put this Fort in a good posture 
of defence, at which time the Officers of the Virginia Regi- 
ments and my party hope your Excellency will relieve them 
and their men. Your Excellency will see the propriety of 
this request when I assure you that out of 200 Men com- 
pleatly Officer’d which my Party consisted of, there are not 
now in Garrison more than 4 Officers and 65 Privates. the 
6" Virginia Reg* brought 120 rank and file, and this morn- 
ing returned only 46 fit for duty, the first nearly in propor- 
tion, and the party from Gen' Varnum have already sent off 
4 officers and 16 privates besides Convalescents. for some 
time past there has not been one night without one two or 
three Alarms—one half of the Garrison are constantly on 
fatigue and guard. these reasons I hope will induce your 
Excellency to send the Relief they request. 

“ As the Business and Duty Incumbent on the Command- 
ing Officer of this Garrison has been of a very difficult nature 
and attended with much fatigue, I shall be oblig’d if your 
Excellency will also relieve me. I shall expect to stay 
several days after the Relief arrives to shew the officers the 
Advantages and weak parts of this place. This Garrison 
will require 500 Rank and file during the winter besides 80 
Artillery Men, they will perhaps not be so sickly as we have 
been, as the fatigue will be chiefly finished, and the sickly 
season over. A Large stock of Salted Provision ought 
immediately to be laid in, for in the Winter they will not 
always be able to cross for Provisions &. a want of Rum 
has occasion’d our late very extraordinary sickness. A 
quantity sufficient for a Gill each man p" Day ought to be 
provided for Winter. I have the Honor &c 


“Sam. SMITH.” 
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COLONEL SMITH TO WASHINGTON. 


“Fort MIFFLIN 9" November, 1777. 
“Sir: 

“T receiv’d your Excellency’s favour of the 4%. I pre- 
sume you must have mistook Major Fleury’s meaning, he 
has since he arrived acted fully in his department of En- 
gineer, when I proposed anything he has generally been so 
polite to approve it. he writes and I presume will acknowl- 
edge that his Ideas have been adopted as far as the strength 
of the garrison would permit. 

“The enemy since I wrote you last have been fortifying 
their Island for an advanced post and for a pass to the City, 
they have strengthened the first work which they made on 
the height with Pickquets and Abbatées, and yesterday threw 
up a breast work or Redoubt, a quarter of a mile below that, 
I Immagine to defend some narrow part of the Creek where 
you might pass to repossess the Island. Within these two 
nights they have thrown up a long Breast work to the left 
of their first Bomb Battery. it is not yet opened, but we 
can distinguish 5 Embrasures and Ship Carriages for their 
Cannon. Iam of opinion their Intentions now must be to 
knock down our pallisades on that side, destroy our Block 
houses & storm us. We had your Excellency’s notice last 
night and prepared accordingly, but I conceive they will not 
attempt any thing until they make a breach. 

“The Hofible the Congress have done me too much 
Honor; perhaps the enemy may give us an Opp” to merit 
the high approbation they are pleased to express of my con- 
duct and the Officers under me. I have the Honor &c 

“Sam Situ.” 


CONTINUATION OF MAJOR FLEURY’S JOURNAL. 


“9 at night. The Enemy appearing ready to open their 
batteries, we raised the bank which covers our Palisades on 
the west Front, against which the whole Fire of the Enemy 
is directed, and which will be the point of attack in case of 
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their storming the Fort. I have some fascines making at 
Red-bank, but shall want a great number, 

“ 10—The 24 and 18 pound shot from the Batteries No. 16 
and 17 broke some of our Palisades this morning, but this 
does not make us uneasy—they save us the trouble of cut- 
ting them to the height of a man—which we should do, as 
the fire of loop-holes [is] in itself not very dangerous, and 
our loop-holes in particular are so badly contrived as to 
leave two-thirds of the Glacis unrak’d. 

“Tt is probable that the Enemy will undertake to carry 
this place by storm, and I should not fear them if we could 
fix the floating Chain described in the Figure ; it would cover 
the Front which is likely to be attacked, and by delivering 
us from our uneasiness for this side, would enable us to post 
the men destined for its defence, at the Wall of Masonry 
which is ten feet high and is not out of the reach of an Esca- 
lade, notwithstanding the Ditches, Pits and Stakes &c* with 
which we have endeavour’d to surround it. 

“The Commodore, Master of the incomparable Chain in 
question, proposes to stretch it by means of Buoys, between 
our Island and Province Island. I believe this obstacle to 
the communication between the Enemy’s Fleet and Army 
will be of little consequence, and if he would spare us the 
Chain, the Enemy would pay dear for their Hardiness if they 
dared attack us. Colonel Smith wrote this morning to ask 
this favour, but I am afraid that public Interest will suffer 
by private misunderstandings. I am interrupted by the 
Bombs and Balls which fall thick, 

“10 atnoon. The Firing increases but not the effect—our 
barracks alone suffer. 

“ At2o’clock. The Direction of the fire is changed—our 
Palisades suffer—a dozen of them are broke down—one of 
our Cannon is damaged near the Muzzle—I am afraid it will 
not fire streight. 

“11 at night. The Enemy keep up a firing of Cannon 
every half hour—Gen' Varnum promised us Fascines and 
Palisades, but they are not arrived—and they are absolutely 
necessary. | 
VoL. x1x.—6 
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‘The Commodore has promised the Chain—Our Garrison 
diminishes, our soldiers are overwhelmed with Fatigue— 
they spend nights in watching and Labour without doing 
much on account of their weakness.”’! 


WASHINGTON TO BRIGADIER-GENERAL VARNUM. 
“HEAD QUARTERS, 10” November, 1777 
“ D* Sir: 

“‘T am pleased to find by yours of the 8" that proper dis- 
positions were formed for the reception of the Enemy at 
Forts Mercer & Mifflin and that the Garrisons were so full 
of confidence. We already hear a firing which we suppose 
a prelude to something more serious. I sincerely wish you 
success; but let the event be fortunate or otherwise, pray 
let me have the speediest intelligence. Iam &c 

“ G° WasHINGTON. 


“P.8.—Your Detachments are on their march from 
Fishkill to join you.” 


CONTINENTAL NAVY BOARD TO WASHINGTON. 
“CONTINENTAL Navy BoarpD 
“ BorDEN Town 10 Nov. 1777 
“ Sir: 

“In Answer to your Letter of yesterday, we would in- 
form your Excellency that when we first fixt the Navy 
Board at this Place & got our Frigates up, we had formed a 
Plan for defending them by a small Battery; of which 
among many other Things we gave Notice to the Marine 
Committee of Congress. We had no Answer to our Letter 
from that Committee till the Day before yesterday, when 
they sent us the Resolve of Congress referred to in your 
Letter. In the mean Time, however, we had the Honour 
of a Correspondence with your Excellency on this Subject ; 
in which you fully declared your Judgment of the Matter 
and explicitly told us what you would have done. We 
have the satisfaction of assuring your Excellency that your 
Orders were immediately complied with, & as punctually 


1In manuscript of Lieutenant-Colonel John Laurens, 
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executed as our Situation would admit of. The Frigates 
have been long since sunk, and now lie fast aground in a 
Place where they can receive no Damage from the Ice & 
cannot possibly be got off by the Enemy unless they knew 
the particular Parts where they have been bored, & of which 
we have a secret Gage that will enable us to raise them with 
Ease when a suitable Time shall offer. We gave you our 
Words that your Desire should be complied with & we have 
fulfill’d our Engagement so far as respected the Frigates ; 
the men indeed have not been discharged owing to the fol- 
lowing Accident: In sinking one of the Ships she unfortu- 
nately lay against a steep Bank, which on the Tide’s falling, 
caused her to heal outwards from the Shoar. As this is an 
uneasy Situation & may injure the Ship we have been obliged 
to retain all the Hands & even hire more to get her up-right 
again. We have not yet been able to Effect this Purpose, 
but hope to do it in a few Days with the Purchases & Powers 
we are preparing to apply. All other Vessels great & small 
(one only excepted) we have with great Labour crouded up 
Crosswick’s Creek, where most of them lye aground at high 
water, nor can any be got down but by means of an extra- 
ordinary Tide, or Fresh, nor then, but with the utmost Skill 
& Patience. Not trusting wholly to this, however, our De- 
termination is to sink a Vessel at the Mouth of the Creek, 
which must effectually secure them from the Enemy. The 
Ship excepted above, is a large Vessel belonging to Mr’. 
Robert Morris, having on Board a valuable Cargoe of To- 
bacco, part Continental & part his private Property. This 
ship cannot possibly be got up the Creek with her Cargoe, 
we are therefore unloading her into Shallops & when empty 
shall get her also up the Creek, or sink her, which ever may 
be most suitable. We request your Excellency would be 
perfectly easy as to the Shipping at this Place. The Enemy 
may possibly send up & burn them,—this we cannot help— 
but you may depend upon it none of them shall fall into 
their Hands, so as to become an Annoyance to your military 
Operations. 

“Tt gives us great Concern to think your Excellency 
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should for a Moment suppose us capable of neglecting your 
earnest Instructions after having so solemnly assured you 
we would strictly obey them. We confess, however, the 
Resolve of Congress in Consequence of our former Repre- 
sentation, gave you sufficient Reason to suppose we had 
applied to that Body, instead of following your Advice. 
But the mystery will unfold when you consider that our 
Application to Congress was prior to the Letters we received 
from you on this Subject. We did indeed write to Con- 
gress a second Time, enclosing a Copy of your Instructions 
to us, and declaring our Determination of complying with 
them. But Congress, anxious, as we suppose to save the 
Frigates, & not so apprehensive of Danger from the Enemy, 
framed their Resolve parellel to our first Scheme ; which on 
further Consideration appears to be ineffectual. 

“We shall be happy in hearing from your Excellency 
that the above Representation is satisfactory; & that our 
Conduct in this Affair meets with your Approbation. If 
anything is amiss, or you would wish anything further to 
be done in our Department, you may depend on our earnest 
Endeavours to comply with your Desire. 

“We request your Excellency would be so good as to 
forward the enclosed Packet to York Town by the first 
Opportunity. We have therein informed Congress of what 
we have done & our Reasons for so doing. 

“ With the utmost Esteem & sincere Prayers for your 
Health & Success, we have the Honor to be &e. 

“ Fra® Hopkinson. 
“ JoHn WHARTON.” 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL VARNUM TO WASHINGTON. 
“ WoOoDBERRY, 7 o’clock Ev. 10“ Nov‘ 1777 
“Sir: 

“The Enemy this Morning opened against us with five 
Batteries. At two this afternoon, no Man was killed or 
wounded. The Cannonade and Bombardment have con- 
tinued feebly since that Hour. I suppose the Rain has pre- 
vented their being more brisk—They have thrown some 
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Shot among our Shipping: Theirs remain below us. They 
have made but little Impression upon the Works or Palli- 
sades.—I have just desired Col’. Smith to put his Men into 
their Barracks, thinking that it is better to have a few 
killed or wounded, than to have the whole suffer, expos’d 
to the Inclemency of the weather, upon mear Mud. 

‘“‘T have reason to expect the Attack will be more severe 
tomorrow as Cannon have been observed to pass over 
Schylkill this Day—Happy might it be for Troops to 
attack Province Island upon the rear of the Batteries— 
Should Heaven continue the Rain, so as to overflow the 
Meadows, we shall attack it upon this Side. 

“It would be serviceable either to furnish the Militia 
here, with Ammunition, or discharge them. The important 
Moments are swiftly rolling on, in wh they can assist us. 
It is with your Excellency only to supply them. 

“Fort Mifflin will soon be in want of Cartridges for 
their Cannon. The supplies are very inadequate to the 
present Siege. I am &c. 

“J. M. Varnum.” 


COLONEL SMITH TO WASHINGTON. 


“Fort MIFFLIN, 10 November, 1777 
“ Sir: 


“This morning the Enemy open’d their Battery in the 
Rear of our Nor’ West Block House, about 500 Yards dis- 
tance from it of 6 Pieces of Cannon 18 to 32 Pounders, and 
one Eight inch howitz, one other eight inch Howitz oppo- 
site the right of our Battery. they were so fortunate to 
strike one of our 18 Pounders in the two Gun Battery on 
the Muzzle, by which she is rendered useless; their Shott 
from that Battery rakes the Pallisades fronting the Meadow, 
and cuts down 4 or 5 at a time, they have laid open a great 
part of that side, and chiefly destroyed that range of Bar- 
rocks, they also keep up an incessant fire from the Hospital, 
they have dismounted 3 of our Block house Guns, and 
much injured the Block houses and the other Range of 
Barrocks. We cover our Men under the Wall, and have 
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the good fortune as yet to escape unhurt, in 5 or 6 Days 
(unless the Seige can be rais’d) the fort will be laid open, 
and every thing destroyed, if they continue to cannonade 
and Bombard us as they have done, of which I haven’t the 
smallest Doubt. Our Men already half Jaded to Death 
with constant fatigue, will be unfit for service. 

“Gen' Varnum has promis’d to prepare for us new Pal- 
lisades, if so, we will replace at night what is destroy’d in 
the day, and endeavour to keep the Fort as long as it is in 
our power. As the principal object I presume of your Ex- 
cellency is to hinder the enemy from raising the Chevaux 
de frize this winter, I am of Opinion it could be done 
nearly as well from the other Shore as from this fort, was 
our. Cannon there. Gen' Varnum inform’d you of the two 
Gun Battery he erected, with which the enemy might be 
hindered from raising the Obstructions with the Assistance 
of the fleet and 2 Guns that may be placed on Bush Island. 
My Opinion & the Opinion of the Officers in this Garrison 
is, that unless the Seige can be rais’d the enemy must in a 
short time reduce this place. We are determined to defend 
it to the last extremity, but we are of Opinion that it wou’d 
be for the common good to destroy the whole of the works 
and take the Guns to the Jersey Shore, where they’ll serve 
to guard the River, and in case we could get Possession of 
Billingsport to mount on it, had we that post it would 
secure the River Effectually. The Galleys will be much 
annoyed from the enemies Batteries, and when the Shiping 
comes up, we shall have the whole of their fire. A Saylor 
taken this morning says they are prepar’d to come up and 
act in concert with their Batteries. 

“Our present Situation strikes us in the light I have 
described, shou’d circumstances alter our Sentiments I shall 
give you the earliest notice. I have the Honor &c 

“Sam Smita. 


“P.8.—The enemies Boats still pass up and down the 
river. I presume with provision.” 


(To be continued.) 
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“ST. JAMES’S, PERKIOMEN.” 
BY REV. A. J. BARROW, RECTOR. 


[The following historical notes and biographical sketches have been 
selected from a paper read by the rector of St. James’s P. E. Church at 
Evansburg, Montgomery County, Pennsylvania, on October 28, 1894, to 
commemorate the fiftieth anniversary of the consecration of the present 
church building. } 


This parish has a history fast approaching two hundred 
years. The church previous to the present one stood oppo- 
site in the cemetery and was built in 1721. This was taken 
down and the stones and material were used in the present 
building. Prior to 1721 the parish was a mission under 
the “Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts.” It sent over a book for recording the minutes of 
the vestry, and not unlikely a communion service. The 
book was handsomely bound in vellum, having a gilt im- 
pression of the society’s seal and the coat of arms of Queen 
Anne, its zealous patron. It is now among the archives of 
the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 

The first meeting recorded is October 2, 1737, the Rev. 
Mr. Harway being rector. Present: Samuel Lane and 
Edward Nichleson, wardens; Henry Pawling, Peter Evans, 
George Evans, John Newbery, William Moore, and others, 
vestrymen. Samuel Lane was a son of Edward Lane, of 
whom we shall presently speak. William Moore was a 
prominent man in the colony at that time. From the bio- 
graphical sketches of the Hon. S. W. Pennypacker it ap- 
pears that he was a son of John Moore, Collector of the 
Port of Philadelphia, and was born May 6, 1699. He was 
sent to England and educated at Oxford University. His 
father gave him two hundred and forty acres on the Picker- 
ing Creek, adjacent to the Schuylkill, where he built the 
mansion once known as “ Moore Hall.” He became county 
judge and lived a long and eventful life. He was an en- 
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thusiastic churchman, and at different times a vestryman of 
St. James’s, Perkiomen, and St. David’s, Radnor. He died 
May 30, 1783, and was buried in the Radnor graveyard. 

In 1738, Jonathan Woodley and Peter Rambo appear as 
wardens, and vestrymen, Samuel Lane, Edward Nichleson, 
William Moore, Henry Pawling, Owen Evans, George 
Evans, John Newbery, Stephen Boyer, Thomas Bull, John 
Edwards, John Davis, and John Collins. The Rambo 
family are descendants of the Swedes who made settle- 
ments upon the Delaware and Schuylkill as early as 1638. 
There is a record of two hundred and fifty acres being con- 
firmed by Penn to Peter Rambo on the Schuylkill. Thomas 
Bull was an ancestor of the Rev. Levi Bull, who was born 
here and became a zealous missionary in the diocese of 
Pennsylvania. The Davis family was of Welsh origin, and 
became widely spread. In 1739 the wardens, Jonathan 
Woodley and Peter Rambo, were instructed to settle with 
and pay Hugh Pugh his account as soon as convenient. 
The family of Pughs were long identified with the church. 
The Shannon family also go back to a very early date, 
and were identified all along as among the most zealous 
supporters of this church, having intermarried with the 
Lanes. The last survivor was Charles Porter Shannon, 
who, after serving in the vestry for twenty-five years, died 
January 18, 1890. The name of Bean also had a promi- 
nent place, as well as Fronefield, Coulston, and others. 

In 1764 a committee was appointed to rebuild the Glebe 
House, belonging to the Propagation Society’s missions of 
Radnor and Perguhoma, the original Indian name for Per- 
kiomen. The circumstance shows that the same minister 
supplied both places, which must have involved many a hard 
and tedious ride. The church of 1721 is described as 
having been a quaint and curious structure, one story high, 
with a shed roof in front over entrance-door, sashed win- 
dows on each side, two end ones, and one high up in the 
gable. They had diamond-shaped panes of glass set in 
leaden sash imported from England. A picture of the build- 
ing hangs in the vestry-room. Placed under the present 
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tower is an old stone inscribed “J. 8. and J. P. Church 
Wardens 1721.” The initials refer no doubt to James 
Shannon and John Pawling. A log church is supposed to 
have been the first erected. 

The beginning of the parish dates from the founding of the 
settlement here by Edward Lane. He purchased in 1698 a 
tract of twenty-five hundred acres, part of five thousand 
originally granted to Thomas Rudyard in 1681, who came 
from London and became Deputy Governor of East Jersey. 
The transaction is recited in titles of properties still held. 
The conveyance to Edward Lane in 1698 was confirmed by 
patent in 1701. The tract stretched from the Skippack to 
where the toll-gate beyond Collegeville stands. Judge 
Pennypacker states in his manuscript pedigree that Edward 
Lane was great-grandfather to his great-grandmother, Mary 
Lane, wife of the Hon. Isaac Anderson. From the same 
manuscript it appears that William Lane, the father of 
Edward Lane, a grocer living in Bristol, England, was one 
of the first purchasers of land (five hundred acres) from 
William Penn. The family were Quakers. It was William 
Lane’s purpose at first to come to Pennsylvania, but age 
prevented, and so he conveyed the above five hundred acres 
to his son Edward, who came over prior to the first of Octo- 
ber, 1683, on which day two hundred and fifty acres were 
surveyed to him in Bristol Township, near Germantown. 
On this tract he built a messuage, barn, and out-houses. In 
April, 1688, he bought fifty acres of adjacent land. This 
was ten years before the purchase here. In 1704 he and 
James Shattick bought, jointly, five thousand additional 
acres. 

William Penn seems to have been on friendly terms with 
Edward Lane, notwithstanding the latter’s turning to the 
Church of England when the division took place among 
the Society of Friends in Philadelphia, brought about by 
the preaching of George Keith. In 1694, Edward Lane 
married Ann Richardson, daughter of Samuel Richardson, 
one of the provincial councillors of Pennsylvania. The 
sister of Mrs. Lane, Elizabeth Richardson, married Abra- 
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ham Bickley, a wealthy merchant of Philadelphia. Edward 
Lane lived in his house in Bristol Township until the settle- 
ment here was started, in which he seems to have been 
much interested, and showed considerable enterprise. His 
early effort was to get a road leading to Philadelphia, which 
was the beginning of the Germantown turnpike. Judge 
Pennypacker states that Lane made a visit to England in 
1704, and brought back with him a letter from William 
Penn to James Logan, dated at Bristol, England, July 7, 
which says, “Now meeting with Edward Lane and his 
Overseer bound hence by Ireland to Pennsylvania, I send 
this in answer to thy original of the 26th of third month. 
Let Edward Lane have the land laid out he has bought of 
the first purchasers, according to justice, and the way to 
Mahatany carried on in the best manner for futurity as well 
as present.” The way to Mahatany was the turnpike. 

In 1700, Dr. Compton, Bishop of London, sent over the 
Rev. Evan Evans to take charge of Christ Church, Philadel- 
phia, and outlying districts. He was a man full of mission- 
ary zeal, and visited Perkiomen, Radnor, and other places, 
ministering to scattered settlers. As some were Welsh, he 
took a still deeper interest. He made reports of his work 
to the “‘ Society for the Propagation of the Gospel,” and in 
a letter dated from Philadelphia, August 27, 1709, wrote, 
“On next Monday I am to preach at a new settlement 
called Purguoman, 24 miles, where I am to baptize a 
whole family of Quakers, to the number of sixteen.” He 
did not mention the names. The incident shows, however, 
that a Church of England organization had been started. 
The assertion was once made that a stone had been dis- 
covered in the cemetery with the date 1703, but it cannot 
be found now; nevertheless, there is no reason why it 
should not have existed. 

Judging from Edward Lane’s will he appears to have 
been a devout man, and his first thought, no doubt, was the 
erecting of some altar to God, and marking out a spot for a 
burying-place. Edward Lane survived his purchase only a 
few years, and died about March, 1710, apparently only in 
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his prime. This family are said to have been short-lived. 
No stone can be discovered marking his grave, but it is 
likely that he was buried here, as were all his children, near 
where the earliest church stood. By his will, dated not long 
before his death, in which he speaks of the plantation at 
Perkiomen on which he then lived, he left the portion of his 
estate lying this side of the Perkiomen to his son William, 
and west thereof to his son Samuel. To his son James he 
bequeathed two hundred and fifty acres, with a grist-mill 
then lately built. The spot is supposed to be where Keyser’s 
mill now stands, once known as Croll’s mill, not far from the 
church property. There were also four daughters—Eliza- 
beth, Christian, Eleanor, and Ann—for whom provision was 
made. His sons being then minors, the bequests of land 
were left to his wife until they should come of age. The 
executors were James Shattick, Abraham Bickley, and his 
wife Ann. He also bequeathed to James Shattick five hun- 
dred pounds for many kindnesses, and for settling up the 
estate, and for transactions between themselves. These in- 
cluded joint purchases of land elsewhere, already referred 
to, and which seem to have reverted to said James Shat- 
tick, who was also buried in the cemetery here. We have 
before referred to the other executor, Abraham Bickley, as 
having married a sister of Mrs. Edward Lane. Some time 
after the latter became a widow she married Edmund Cart- 
ledge, of Conestoga, in Lancaster County. 

After inheriting the land this side of the Perkiomen, 
William Lane, the son of Edward, by his will, dated Janu- 
ary 8, 1782, left forty-two acres adjoining the church for 
the use of successive ministers of St. James’s forever, in- 
cluding all buildings and improvements when laid out for 
a settlement. The rest of the estate he bequeathed to his 
son Edward Lane the second. His brother Samuel and his 
neighbor Henry Pawling were appointed executors. Like 
his father, he, tov, died in the prime of life, and while his 
son Edward was a minor. He therefore appointed as guar- 
dians for the latter, Dr. John Kearsley and James Bingham, 
of Philadelphia. 
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Samuel Lane was for many years rector’s warden here, 
from whom Judge Pennypacker derives descent. One de- 
scendant married Professor Jebb, the noted Greek scholar 
of Oxford University, England ; and another married a son 
of Charles Darwin. By a trust deed dated April 3, 1737, 
William Lane’s executors granted and released to the war- 
dens and one vestryman of St. James’s forty acres for the 
use of the minister, according to the will, which grant has 
proved of valuable service in sustaining the church. Modern 
surveys have called it fifty acres. The first was made by 
Hendrick Pennybacker, who early surveyed this turnpike 
and other important roads, 

Henry Pawling, one of William Lane’s executors, be- 
longed to a family who came originally from England and 
settled in New York, where they intermarried with the 
Dutch. Early New York records show that John Pawling, 
son of Henry Pawling and Neeltji Rosa, was baptized Oc- 
tober 2, 1681, and married the youngest daughter of Tjerk 
Claessen De Witt. They had a son named Henry, who was 
baptized November 1, 1713. It was after this date, sup- 
posed to be 1720, that Henry and John moved to this region 
and settled along the Schuylkill near where the Perkiomen 
empties into it, and where Pawling’s Ford became located. 
From the start the family seem to have taken a foremost 
place in St. James’s Church, and served it faithfully for 
many years. After the Revolution, Henry Pawling, Jr., 
Robert Shannon, and others, and subsequently Levi Pawl- 
ing, were foremost in building up Norristown and founding 
St. John’s Church there. Eleanor Pawling, who died Janu- 
ary 5, 1864, in her eighty-fifth year, married the Rev. James 
Milnor, once rector of St. George’s, New York. 

Another prominent family in the early history of this 
parish were the Evanses, who intermarried with the Lanes. 
From them Evansburg took its name. Two of the surviving 
members are Edward Evans, warden of St. Luke’s, Bustle- 
ton, and a present vestryman here, and Owen Evans, of 
Delaware. Another brother, William, died two or three 
years ago. 
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In 1738 the church was broken into and robbed of a 
pulpit cloth and cushion of plush purple fringed with black 
silk; also a pewter communion service and baptismal basin. 
A reward of five pounds was offered by the wardens, 
William Moore and Henry Pawling. 

St. James’s seems to have increased and flourished until 
the War of the Revolution, when, as a Church of England, 
it had a set-back. Ministers all over the country who were 
loyal to the King had to retire. The Rev. Mr. Currie then 
appears to have been rector here, and for forty years pre- 
viously. In 1776 he wrote a touching letter of resignation 
to the vestry on the ground of failing health, which is 
recorded in the minute-book already spoken of. Edward 
Lane and Robert Shannon were wardens. In October of 
the following year, 1777, occurred the battle of German- 
town, and the American soldiers passed this way in retreat, 
carrying their sick and wounded, and converted the church 
into a hospital. Over a hundred died and were buried in 
the graveyard. 

In 1780, Henry Pawling, Jr., and Benjamin Rittenhouse 
were wardens, and the Rev. John Wade became officiating 
minister for six years. During this interval the war ended, 
and the Episcopal Church, as well as the nation, became 
separated from England. The vestry of St. James’s lost no 
time in adapting itself to the new conditions. As soon as 
Bishop White became Bishop of Pennsylvania, James 
Shannon and Nathan Pawling, wardens, were appointed 
a committee to consult with St. David’s, Radnor, and St. 
Peter’s, Great Valley, about applying for a minister to offi- 
ciate in the three churches. The Rev. Slator Clay, who 
had acted as lay reader, was specially petitioned for. He 
was accordingly ordained deacon, December 23, 1787; and 
priest, February 17,1788. Besides the three churches men- 
tioned, he also officiated at Christ Church, Swedeland, near 
Bridgeport. 

At this time a list is recorded of subscribers and pew- 
holders in St. James’s, comprising thirty-one names, largely 
descendants of the early members. In this list we find the 
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name of Jacob Casselberry, who is said to have emigrated 
from Wales, first settling in Chester County, and then, 
before the Revolution, at Evansburg. In 1792 he appears 
as a warden of the church. His son William became a 
vestryman, and lived to the age of eighty-seven. He had 
three sons and three daughters. The last of the sons was 
Joseph, recently laid to rest in his eighty-eighth year, 
having died in the same house and room in which he was 
born, now the residence of Morgan Casselberry. Wash- 
ington once made this very room and house his headquarters 
when his army was encamped on both sides of the Perki- 
omen Creek. One daughter of William still survives. His 
son John was the father of D. Morgan Casselberry, the 
present senior warden of the church. Isaac Casselberry, 
deceased, son of Benjamin, was for several years a vestry- 
man. Both branches became connected by marriage with 
the Evanses. In the same year, 1788, the parish was incor- 
porated by Act of Assembly, under the title of “The Minis- 
ter, Wardens, and Vestry of the Episcopal Congregation of 
St. James’s Church, Perkiomen, in the Township of New 
Providence and County of Montgomery.” 

The Rev. Slator Clay died September 25, 1821, aged 
sixty-seven, and was buried in the cemetery. On his 
tombstone it is inscribed that he was rector for nearly 
thirty-five years of St. James’s, Perkiomen; St. Peter’s, 
Great Valley; and Swedes’ Church, Upper Merion. He was 
succeeded for about ten years by his son, the Rev. John C. 
Clay, who then became rector, for a long period, of Gloria 
Dei Church, Philadelphia. 

In the year 1789, Robert Shannon was elected the first 
deputy to a convention. In 1793, Henry Pawling was 
deputy. The same year a stone wall was built around the 
cemetery. In 1799 the Rev. Slator Clay made Perkiomen 
his residence, when a portion of the present parsonage was 
built, to which additions were from time to time made. At 
the beginning of 1832 the Rev. John Reynolds, previously 
of St. John’s, Norristown, became rector, who married 
Eleanor Evans. His monument is in the cemetery. The 
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Rev. George Mintzer was rector from 1841 to 1857, as in- 
scribed upon the tablet on the wall to his memory. The 
Rev. Dr. Stockton had charge from 1858 to 1863, when he 
became rector of St. Peter’s, Phoenixville, to which he also 
ministered while here, and from which, on account of fail- 
ing health and infirmity, he has recently retired, honored 
and much beloved. The Rev. Peter Russel was rector 
from 1869 to 1873, and the Rev. John L. Heysinger from 
1876 to 1884. Other clergymen have also officiated for 
brief periods. The present incumbent took charge May 1, 
1890. 
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A REGISTER OF BAPTISMS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS, 1772-1822.) 


BY REV. WILLIAM ROGERS, D.D. 


Among the names of men who were noteworthy in our 
country in its earlier days occurs that of William Rogers. 
Born July 22, 1751, in Newport, Rhode Island, he was pre- 
pared for college at an early age, and in 1765 acquired some 
notoriety by being the first and for a time the only student 
of Rhode Island College, now Brown University, under the 
tutelage of its first President, Dr. James Manning. Gradu- 
ated from that college in 1769, in its first class, he became 
principal of an academy at Newport. In 1772, “In conse- 
quence of an invitation,” he became pastor of the first Bap- 
tist church in Philadelphia. This seems not to have been 
of long duration, since he wrote after his records of 1774, 
“A Separation having taken place between the Church & 
me,” ete. 

In April of 1776 he became chaplain to Colonel Samuel 
Miles’s Pennsylvania Rifle Regiment, which position he 
filled until 1778, when he was appointed a brigade chap- 
lain in the Continental army, retiring in June of 1781. 
Although he had opportunities to enter upon other pas- 
torates, he seems never to have done so, as his record of 
baptisms begins anew at that date and is scattering during 
the remainder of his life. 

From 1789 to 1811 he held the professorship of Oratory 
and English Literature in the College of Philadelphia, and 
its successor, the University of Pennsylvania. Holding at 
different times offices in literary and religious societies, he 
was in 1805 chaplain to the Military Legion of Philadel- 
phia, and in 1816-17 was sent to the Pennsylvania Legisla- 
ture. He received the degree of A.M. from the University 


1 Copied from the original manuscript by Miss Lydia M. Cooke. 
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of Pennsylvania, Yale, and Princeton, and that of D.D. 
from the first mentioned. He was known as a writer of 
moral, religious, and political articles. He died in Phila- 
delphia April 7, 1824. His family consisted of three 
daughters, one of whom married the late William Henry 
De Wolf, of Bristol, Rhode Island, and his widow resided 
there during the later years of her life. 

The book from which these following records are copied 
is entitled “ A Confession of Faith put forth by the Elders 
and Brethren of many Congregations of Christians in Lon- 
don and the Country.” Adopted by the Baptist Associa- 
tion met at Philadelphia September 25, 1742. The book 
was printed in Philadelphia in 1773, and these records are 
written upon blank leaves bound with it. It is now the 
property of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 


RECORD OF BAPTISMS AND MARRIAGES AS FOLLOWS: 


In Consequence of an Invitation I W Rogers of Newport 
Removed to Philadelphia in y* Month of December 1771— 
Giving myself up as a Member of their Church y* 4" of 
May following; I was fet apart in full & Solemnly Ordain’d 
to y° Work of the Ministry y* 31* Day of y* same Month— 
viz—May 1772. 

In y* Interim being only a Licensed Preacher—The Fol- 
lowing Persons were Baptized by other Ministers. Namely, 


Keziah Carlile. By Rev: Robert Kelway March 7. 1772. 


Schulkill. 
George Bright 
Mary Moulder By D° April 9. 1772. 
Elizab® Beasly 
jhente } By Rev: Samuel Jones. May 10, 1772. 
Now follows a List of Those Baptized by myself. Videlicet..... 
Elizabeth Cobourn ) 
Frances Gardiner 
Mary Weed June 9.1772. In River Schulkill. 
Jacob Burkeloe 
John Levering ) 


Vou. x1x.—7 
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William Coates 

John Jarman June 11, 1772. 

John Browne 

Mary Hanson } 1 ‘ 
Ghenees Meeaen July 8. 1772. 


Joseph Watkins, Senior, was baptiz’d by me July 28. 1772. 


Abraham Mitchell 
Ezekiel Robins 
Hannah Gardner 
Thomasin Hellings 
Martha Burkeloe 
Katherina Renford 


August 4. 1772. 


Deborah Merriam Van Horne, while I was at 


Ezekiel Merriam Were Baptized by Rev: W™ 
Samuel Wright Rhode Island on a Visit. Sept. 1772. 


Elenor Jones. Was baptized by me Nov: 24.1772. In Schulkyll. 
Sarah White. December 8. 1772. 


Griffith Levering 


Mary Paine } January 5. 1778. 


Peteandaiea | Mach 
mae —. } May 7. 1773. 
pe —- } July 22. 1773. 
Pano d wong } October 6, 1773. 
aaa } March 8. 1774. 


John Conneley. July 8, 1774. 


Prudence Flowers Septemb' 13.1774. At Marcus 
Christiana Dick } Hook. In y* River Delaware. 
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Benjamin Thaw 
Mary Morgan 


} October 4. 1774. In Schulkyll. 


Abigail Fairis. November 8. 1774. 


A Separation having taken place between the Church & 
me, the List of Persons I have Baptized as Occasion Re- 
quired is neverthelefs Continued and is as follows. 


Mary Harris. Decem* 1. 1781. 


Letitia Platts 
Moses Crofsly 
Kezia Sheppard 
Moses Harris 
Prudence Robinson 
David Bowen 
Ruth Sheppard 
Mary Ireland 
Richard Barker 
Lydia Sheppard 


W” Brangan 
Millesent Sheppard 
Henry Mulford 
Lydia Gillman 
David Gillman 
Hannah Leake 
Robert Harris 


John Royal 
Damaris Dare 
W” Kelsay 


Nathaniel Palmer 
Grace Palmer 


5 


All at Cohansey 
In a Mill Pond. 
+ Becoming 
Members of 
Rev: M* Kelsay’s Cch. 


March 2° 
+ 1782. 
At Cohansey. 





March 3¢ 1782. 
Cohansey. 


} August 4.1782. At Stonington 
Point. State of Connecticut. 


Miriam Bowen. At Cohansey Nov’ 2. 82. 


Joel Sheppard 
Hannah Sheppard 
Hope Sheppard 


Eleanor Thomas. Feby. 17.1783. Baltimore. 


Nov* 8. 1782. 
Cohansy. 
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Lucia Mulford. At Cohansy March 81. 1783. 


Sarah Foster 
Daniel Swain At Cape May 
Rachel Woodruff June 9. 1783, 
Mary Hewett 


Elizabeth Hopkin. March 27.1785. Wilmington. Brandiwine Creek. 
Samuel Levering. April 3.1785. At the Ridge. Schoolkyll. 
Thomas Holmes. June 3.1786. Pennepeck. 

Philathea James. At Cohansey, Nov' 4. 1786. 


Sarah Davis 


At Great Val 1787. 
Mary Davis } reat Valley, May 26. 1787 


Charles Peale Polk. Nov" 8.1787. In Schulkyl. 
Samuel Thompson. At Cohansy. June 18. 1791. 


Anne Taylor } As Gout 
Martha Delaney Southampton, June 7. 1794. 


John Hough 
Charity Hough ! 
Elizabeth Thomas At Southampton. 
Anne Hart 

(wife of Joseph) Aug* 9. 1794. 
Hannah Taylor J 
Hannah Yerkes 


Hope Willard 
Jane Ustick 


Schulkyll, Philad* 
Sep* 10. 1794. 


John Dungan ) 
Anne Hart (wife of Josias) 
Mary Hart 
Elenor Hart 

Elizabeth Hart | 
Mary Folwell 


a a 
Oct’ 11. 1794. 


Samuel Jones, Schulkyll, Phil*, Nov. 7. 1794. 


Tilman Culp } At the Ridge. Schulkyl. 
John Holgate 


June 27, 1802. 




















John Collard 

W" Thorne 
Rachel Thorne 
Margaret Cunningham 
Martha Jackaway 
Sarah Day 

Phebe Woodruff 
Margaret Thomas 
Rachel Scott 
Mary Coleman 
Mary Clinton 
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5 


Northern Liberties, 
River 
Delaware. 

r On 

Saturday 

March 26, 
1803. 





J 


Sarah Sheetzline. At the Ridge. River 
Schulkyll. March 27. 1803. 


Ann Keyser 

Mary Keck 

John Bradley 

Ann Cole. A Black. 


Harriot Rivers 
Elizabeth Cornog 


George Lentner 
Abraham Woodruff 
Eve Mahen 

Allse Williams 
Hannah Davis 
Catharine Davis 
Mary Tage 

Sarah M°Grady 
Catharine Bashford 
Martha Moulder 
Sarah Moulder 


W™ Moulder 
Sarah Ogden 
Ann Guillams 


George Keck 
Susan Sheldon 


John M°*Leod, jun" 

Mary Pippit 

W™ Sterne 

Margaret Butler 

Daphne Peterson 
a Black } 


Schulkyll, 
Phil* On 
Wedn’ April 6. 1803. 


Schulkyll. 
Phil* On Sat? May 7. 1803. 


. 


Schulkyll. 
Philad* 

q On 
Tuesday, 
June 7. 
1803. 





Schulkyll. Phil* 
Friday, July 8, 1803. 


Schulkyll. Phil* 
Tuesd? Aug* 9. 1803. 


Schulkyll. Phil* 
Tuesday Sep‘ 6. 1803. 


ees” — 

















Peter Bicknell 
Elizabeth Brown 


Thomas Billings 
Margaret Keen 


Elizabeth M*Cutcheon 


Susan Meredith 
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Schulkyll. Phil* 
Sat’, Nov. 12. 1803. 


Schulkyll. 
Phil* 
Sat’, June 9. 1804. 


Christiana Griswold. Riv® Delaware. 
Marcus Hook. Lord’s Day. 


July 15. 1804. 


James Patterson. Ridge. Schulkyll. 
Lord’s Day. Sep‘ 2. 1804. 


Henry Benner 
John Owen 
Mary Jarvis 
Abigail Gotman 


Joseph Miles 
Elizabeth Miles 
Rebecca Snyder 
Susanna Beans 
a Black } 


Abraham C. Ringer 
Elizabeth Jones 
Lucretia Austin 
Sarah Stiles 

Julian Philing 


Joseph Gilbert 
Grace Randall 


John Wright 
Joseph Jackson 
Elenor Roberts 
Elizabeth Whitton 
Margaret Hendricks 


William Fetters 
Ann Fetters 


Schulkyll. Phil* 
Tuesd’, Nov. 6. 1804. 


Pennypack.— 
Lord’s Day.— 
July 14. 1805. 


Burlington. 
Lord's Day. 
Nov. 2. 1806. 


Burlington. Lord’s 
Day. May 38. 1807. 


Lower Dublin. 
Lord’s Day. 
July 26. 1807. 


Blockley. Lord’s 
Day. Sep. 27. 1807 


Charles Hollingshead. Burlington 
Lord’s Day. May 1. 1808. 


Zotal by me 167. 




















Continued. 
Jeremiah Quicksill. Frankford, L. D. Nov. 20. 1808. 


Sarah Payne } 2¢ Church 
Jemima Southwick L. D. Dec. 25. —08. 


+ 


Simon Crewson 
Richard Burk 
Susanna Holmes Lower Dublin. 
Rachel Wright + Lord’s Day. 
Achsah Hellingder April 2, 1809. 
Catherine a aeoet 
ret, 82 y™ 





Julia Baxter. Frankford. Lord’s Day. Aug* 20. 1809. 


Eliza Robinson. Roxb’. L.D. July 22. 1810. 


Catherine Beddell New York. E.R’ 
Eleanor Bifsett Lord’s Day. 
Catherine Toms Aug* 5. 1810. 


Mary Stern, aged 84 years. Roxb’. L. D. Oct. 28. 1810. 


Benjamin Kallam Schulkyll. Phil* 
Mary Johnson } Frid’, July 12. 1811. 


Susan M. Ustick Schulk" Phil* Sat’. Oct. 12, 1811. 
Baptisms 185 


Joseph Smith. Schulkyll. Phil* Sat’ Nov. 9. 1811. 


Samuel Sexton ; 
Bi s 
Rebecca Force — _ 
Lord’s Day, 
Margaret Craft | March 1. 1812. 
Rachel Sexton 


Christiana Price. Marcus Hook. 
Lord’s Day. June 14. 1812. 


Mary Thomson kyll 
Martha Bevins — a 
Sam! Keen Sat’ March 13. 1818, 


Henry Carman 
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Elizabeth Mandeville. Newark, N. Jers’. 
Lord’s Day, July 25. 1818. 
Abraham L. Holget. Roxborough. 
Lord’s Day. June 25, 1815. 


Sarah Wiley } Schulk' Phil. 
Mary M°Cormick Sat’ Sep. 13. 1817. 


Beulah Ewens. Mount Holly, 
Lord’s Day. May 10. 1818. 


Thomasin Fennimore. Burlingt® 
Lord’s Day. March 5. 1820. 
201 


Frances Arnold. Providence, R. I. 
Thursday August 8. 1822. 


By Dr. H. Eliza J. Rogers. Thursd’, 
Nov. 21. 1822. River Schulkyll. 





The following is a List of Persons who joined y* Baptist 
Church by Letters from other Sister Churches during my 
Stay in Philadelphia as their Minister. Viz, 


Mar™* Brooks...........sss000+ February 14. 1773....From Southampton. 
Mary Charuthers............ April 5. 1773.......000 Upper Freehold. 
Lydia Withman.............. June 13. 17738.......446 Cohansie. 

Sarah Trickett........0..06+ Jan’ 3, 1774............leoudon. D* Gifford. 
Mary Parker............s0000 April 4. 1774.......000. New Mills. 

Martha Clarke.............0++ June 12. 1774.....+004 Montgomery. 
Richard Riley } Sep’ 11.1774. Having been baptiz’d 
Alexander Dick a Considerable Time before by y* 


Rev: M* Edwards. 





A List of Persons dismifs’d to Other Churches During the 
same Period. 
Elizabeth Morgan now Edwards...To Pennepack........ sored an? 4, 1778. 


Joseph Ingalls.........scescereeeeeee To IP twecetscsenes April 5. 1773. 
Katharina Bartholomew.............. To y® Great Valley.......July 5. 1773. 























Persons Excommunicated. 


Samuel Olden............000« Jan’ 10. 1778.......... For Drunkenefs &c. 
John Mason........0.s0cesee April 5. 1773.......000 For Sandemanianism. 
Nehemiah Davis............. July 8. 1773............For Drunkenefs, 
Thomas Dungan 7 

Sitesheth Chane i Nov'® 11,1778 sss. 

Susannah Morris 

Elizabeth Morris Dec™ 6. 17738......0.00 For joining the 
Elenor Jones Weslyans. 





Those who Departed this Life. 


BAe PetettGlenceccccen cevececeneevecsvcccse.coscnes Jan’ 9, 1772. 
FUGIth Frualton......00ccccccccosecrsscsccccroecsescooes April 5. 1772. 
PERRY TAG ciscnsesccsescccesssccccssesosscssesssones April 14. 1772. 
Mary Powell.........ccccccsccscosscccsssceescooces ...June 29. 1773, 
Rebecca Williams........0...000 se-ccccccccssecseees Sep* 2. 1773. 
Gen0e LAO 9G... ccceccececscvccevessovces sessncseseseees Sep‘ 9. 1773. 
NO i iiccicsiosecsicsecerecsonsseresecveieed Octob: 6. 1773. 
TORR FOROS TF nec ccsecassccsss sescessssocsnsnsores Octob® 18. 1773. 
Frances M°GIone..........sssseecseseseeeveeeseseees Jan? 17. 1774. 
Deborah Price... ..cccccccscsscoscscsscccecsccesoues August 11. 1774. 
Susannah De Nys3............ccesessrersessoreeeess August 27. 1774. 
Benjamin Howell...........ssscccccecsesssesseees Septembe’ 6. 1774. 
Samuel Burkeloe............0...-sscccsscssersseeeees October 8. 1774. 
Prudence Flowe5........sceceee sevseseresesesees May 28. 1775. 


An Account of Those married by me. W. Rogers VDM. 
1. Robert Hamilton & Mary Street. Both of Philad* 
County in the Province of Pennsylvania. June 11. 1772. 


2. William Turner & Abigail Anthony. 
Both of Philad* July 9. 1772. 


8. John Murdock & Sarah Whiteall. 
Both of Philad*. July 11. 1772. 


4. Amos Leech & Meribah Gardner. He of 
Connecticut. She of Rhode Island. Sept —. 1772. 


5. William Patton & Mary Evans. 
Both of Philad* Nov. 11. 1772. 


6. Thomas Waterman & Hannah Inglis. 
Both of Germantown in the Province of 
Pennsylvania. Dec™ 8. 1772. 


Six Couple. 
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7. 


10. 


11, 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 
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Aaron Thorne & Elizabeth Van. 
Both of Burlington County In y* Province of 
West New Jersey. Jan’ 7. 17738. 


. Fincher Hellings & Catherine Dougherty. 


Both of Philad* January 7. 1773. 


. Abraham Free & Ruth Evans. 


Both of Chester County. In the Province of 
Pennsylvania. Jan’ 9. 17738. 


John Hickby & Alice Tufft 
Both of Philad* Jan’ 28. 1773. 


Godfrey Henry & Catherine Fulkroad. 
Both of Francfort. In the province of 
Pennfylvania. Feb. 16. 1778. 


James Fowler & Hannah Swanson. 
Both of Philad* April 8. 1778. 


Nathan Sturgis & Catherine Phillips. 
Both of Upper Merion. In Philad* County & 
Province of Pennf. April 17, 1773. 


Peter Wells & Jemimah Davis. 
Both of Philad* County. In the Province of 
Pennfylvania. May 19. 1773. 


David Rees & Elizabeth Cobourn. 
Both of Philad*. June 24. 1773. 


Abraham Mitchell & Frances Gardner. 
Both of Philadelphia. July 22. 1773. 


Clement Dungan & Sarah Bond. 
Both of Moorland In the County of Philad* &c. 
August 4. 1773. 


Eli Hibbs & Mary Colburn. 
Both of Biburry in Philad* County. 
October 20. 1773. 


John Dilworth & Hannah Hunter. 
Both of Philad: Octob* 21. 1778. 


Thomas Davis & Margaret Davis. 

He of Hatfield. She of Montgomery, County 
of Philad* &c. Decem' 7. 1773. 

David Jones & Letitia Powell. 

He of Whitemarsh, She of Philadelphia. 


Decem’ 28. 1778. 
Fifteen Couple. 
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22. John Barrow & Mary Roberts. 
He of Baltimore County, Maryland, She of 
Philad*. Jan’ 3. 1774. 


28. John Rogers & Mary Trapell. 
Both of Philad*. Jan’. 13. 1774. 


24, Edmund McVaugh & Elizabeth Taylor. 
He of Abington, She of Lower Dublin, Philad* 
County. Jan’ 20. 1774. 


25. Thomas Fleeson & Rebecca Britton. 
Both of Phil*. Jan’ 27. 1774. 


26. Benjamin Gibbs & Hannah Shewell. 
Both of Philad*. February 3. 1774. 


27. Edward Matthew & Eleanor Thomas. 
He of New Britain. She of Hilltown Bucks 
County. Pennfyl*. Feb: 22. 1774. 


28. John Annadown & Susannah Abel. 
Both of Phil*. March 17. 1774. 


29. John Gardner & Mary Scott. 
Both of Philad*. March 31. 1774. 


80. Christian Rufcorn & Margaret Jones. 
Both of New Britain, Bucks County Pennfyl. 
April 7. 1774. 


81. John Kelly & Rachel Blacklege. 
Both of Philad* County. 
June 20. 1774. 
82. John Delavan & Barbary Kroser. 
Both of Philad* County. 
July 6. 1774. 


88. James Morrison & Hannah Anderson. 
Both of Philad*. July 26. 1774. 


84. Jonathan French & Sarah Parsons. 
Both of Waterford, Gloucefter County 
Province of New Jersey. August 24, 1774. 


85. Richard Whitaker & Rachel Bowen. 
Both of Fairfield, Cumberland County. 
Province of New Jersey. Aug* 29. 1774. 


86. Esias Hunt & Elizabeth Stratton. 
Both of Burlington County. Province of 
New Jersey. Sep‘. 5. 1774. 
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87. John Kills & Mary Cowperthwaite. 
He of Gloucester County, She of Salem D*, 
Province of New Jersey. Sep* 8. 1774. 


88. Abraham Wentz & Sophia Wentz. 
Both of Philad* County. Septemb® 15. 1774. 


89. Phinehas Waterman & Mary Johnston. 
Both of Philad* County. October 6. 1774. 


40. John Eaminster & Hannah Lum. 
He of New Castle County, She of Philad*. 
October 8. 1774. 


41, William Rofs & Mary Meritt. 
Both of Philad* Oct” 8, 1774. 


42. Benjamin Marclay & Hannah Wentz. 
Both of Philad*. C’. October 18. 1774. 


48. Thomas Cox & Ruth Ellison. 
He of Upper Freehold, She of Bordentown, 
Province of New Jersey. Nov: 21. 1774. 


44. Isaac Githen & Elizabeth Boggs. 
Both of Newtown, Gloucefter County. 
Province of New Jersey. Nov: 24. 1774. 


45. John Hair & Elizabeth Maddox. 
Both of Philad*. Decem: 6. 1774. 


46. Joseph Wright & Martha Stotz. 
He of Philad* County, She of y® County of Bucks. 
Dec™ 21. 1774. 
Twenty Five Couple. 


47. Daniel Huff & Mary Sharp. 
: Both of Evesham, Burlington County, 
Province of New Jersey. Jan’ 25. 1775. 


48. John Braddock & Anna Green. 
Both of Evesham, Burlington County, 
Province of New Jersey. Jan’ 25. 1775. 
49. Benjamin January & Hannah Langdale. 
Both of Philad*. March 16, 1775. 
50. William Kinnard & Elizabeth Stockford. 
Both of Philad*. May 4. 1775. 
51. Philip Henry & Margaret Thorburn. 
Both of the Northern Liberties. Octo: 11. 1775. 


Five Couple. 
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52. William Lewellin & Susanna Hackett. 
Both of Charlstown, Chester County. 
Jan’ 24, 1776. 


58. David Marple and Ann McClean. 
Both of Horsham Township, Philad* County. 
April 11. 1776. 
54. Robert Willson, Soldier, & Mary Taylor, 
of Greenwood Townfhip, Cumberland County. 
June 21. 1776. 
55. David Zell & Elizabeth Roberts. 
Both of Lower Merion Philad* County. 
July 4. 1776. 


56. James Negles & Mary Jones. 
Both of Philad*. Novem: 30. 1776. 


Five Couple. 


57. William Fairis and Ann Biddle. 
Both of Philad*. March 4. 1777. 


58. Col. John Patton and Jane Davis. 
Both of Phil*. March 7. 77. 

59. James Bole, Soldier, and Katherine Weaver. 
Both of Phil*. March 17. 77. 

60. John Lewis, Soldier, and Sarah Jackson. 
Both of Phil*. March 17. 77. 

61. Henry Burk, Soldier, and Mary Conrign. 
Both of Phil*. March 25. 77. 

62. D' Barnabas Binney of Boston and Mary 

Woodrow of Philad*. May 25. 77. 

63. Thomas Fitzgerald and Catherine Francis. 

Both of Phil*. June 5. 77. 


64. John Clark and Mary Champion. 
Both of Deptford Gloucester County 
New Jersey. June 9.77. 


65. John German and Sarah Dorsey. 
Both of Phil*. June 17. 77. 


66. Joseph Brays and Mary M°Mullin. 
Both of Phil*. July 31. 77. 


67. Elijah Coffin and Sibyll Chandler. 
Both of Phil*. August 14, 77. 
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68. D* Thomas Parke of Delaware State and 
Jane Langdale of Philad*. August 15. 77. 


Twelve Couple. 

































69. Thomas Sims, Soldier, and Jane Kelly. 
Both of Virginia. April 4. 1778. 

70. William Hailey, Soldier, and Margaret Connor. 
Both of Virginia. April 13. 78. 


71. John Enox and Catherine Castlebury. 

Both of Upper Merion Township. Phil* County. 
April 18. 78. 

George Dougherty of Phil* Soldier, and 
Sarah M‘Intire of Chester County. 
April 24. 78. 


78. Cap* Berryman Green of Virginia & 
Ann Pritchard of Clarlst® Township. Pennf*. 
April 80. 78. 


74. W™ Farr, Soldier, and Martha Rees, Widow. 
Both of Upper Merion. Phil* County. 


May 25. 1778. 
Six Couple. 
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75. James Street and Elizabeth Hooversack 
Both of Oxford Township Phil* County. 
April 20. 1779. 


76. David Jones. Yeoman And Judith Ward. 
Both of Chester County. Sep: 15. 79. 


77. Capt Robert Campbell & Mary Hall. 
Both of Phil*. Sep‘ 16. 79. 


78. James Shannon of 4" P R & Rosanna 
Harvey. Novemb' 18. 79. 


Four Couple. 


79. Robert Cook and Lydia Chattin. 
Both of Gloucester County W Jersey. 
Feb’ 2. 1780. 


80. George Davis & Mary Yocum. 
Both of Chester County Derby & Goshen 
Townships. March 28" 1780. 

















81. 


82. 


83. 


85. 


87. 


89. 


91. 


92. 


93. 
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Caleb Eddy & Esther Brown. 

Both of Mendham Morris County N Jersey. 
Ap! 24. 

Patrick Walsh, Sold* and Catherine May. 

At Col: Febiger’s Request. October 2. 80. 


Reuben Stiles & Elizabeth Murell. 
Both of Burlington C’ N. Jersey. Nov. 224. 


84, W™ Rush jun’ & Martha Wallace. 


Both of Philad*. Dec™ 14, 1780. 


Richard Glafsock of Richmond County 
Virginia & Elizabeth Downer of Phil*. 


Dee. 14. 
Seven Couple. 


. Walter Charles Davids. Soldier. Invalid 


Regt & Mary Collier. Jan’ 4. 1781. 


Andrew Ten Eyck of New York & 
Elizabeth Lloyd of Philad*. Feb. 3. 1781. 


. Samuel Harvey, Soldier, Invalid Regt & 


Hannah Robinson of Newtown, Bucks 
County. February 15, 1781. 


Alexander Gray & Hannah Having. 
Both of Phil*. March 11. 1781. 


. John Jones of Willmington & Sarah Green 


of Phil*. March 11.1781. 


Robert Elliott. Mercht and Ann Duncan. 
Both of Philad*. March 16. 1781. 


Zebediah David & Jane Nicholson. 
Both of Phil*. April 25. 1781. 


Stephanus Haworth and Rebecca Warner. 
Both of Philad*, June 19. 81. 


(To be continued.) 
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LETTERS RELATING TO THE DEATH OF MAJOR- 
GENERAL ANTHONY WAYNE. 


CONTRIBUTED BY ISAAC CRAIG, ALLEGHENY, PENNA. 


[The following letters are addressed to Major Isaac Craig, Deputy 
Quartermaster-General, at Pittsburgh, by officers of the army under 
the immediate command of General Wayne, } 


DETROIT—7 Nov, 1796. 
Dear Sir, 


The bearer Ensign Merriwether Lewis is charged with 
three pacquets from the Commander-in-Chief to the Secre- 
tary of War as far as Pittsburgh. He is directed to deliver 
them into your hands, on or before the 18th instant, and 
the General requests you procure immediately a confidential 
express to proceed with them to Philadelphia. 

About the 20 inst, wind and weather permitting, you may 
expect to see in Pittsburgh by the way of Presqu’ Isle Gen- 
eral Wayne, and Dear Sir, 

your very obed' Serv‘ 
S* De Burts. 


N.B.—Hold all dispatches for the General after the receipt 
of this which may arrive at Pittsburgh. 


DETROIT 11th Nov’ 1796. 
Sir 


I enclose you the receipt of the Express, Silvester Ash 
for five Dollars I have paid him by order of the Commander- 
in-Chief, for which sum he is accountable to you. Gen! 
Wayne proposes to leave this place next Sunday for Presqu’ 
Isle in the sloop Detroit, on his way to Pittsburgh. 

Will you please let my wife know I am well. I have not 
time to write, being very busy in preparing every thing for 
the General. Please to present my respects to Mrs. Craig. 

I an, Sir, very respectfully 
Your Humb. Serv* 
PETER AUDRAIN 
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Presqu’ IsLE Nov’ 29 1796 
Sir 


I rec* your letter of the 22* Inst, and shall cause the 
for the Doctors Accounts, to be put in the manner you have 
pointed out, I shall endeavour to get the sick Artificers 
removed as you have recommended. No boat has yet 
arrived from Pitt or Franklin. I hear Silks is nigh, and 
I shall expect his boat to Le Beeuf in one day, if the ice 
does not prevent. We have had a most severe spell of 
stormy weather, with extrem cold, so much so that this 
Harbour is froze almost over, and the lake is considerably 
near the land. I have received your letter by Mr. Nailor, 
and have given him instructions to relieve Mr. Osborn. 
Capt. Lee has not yet come in with his last cargo of corn, 
when he arrives, I shall cause the settlement made as you 
expected. I request you will make some arrangements to 
have some of the pork brought to this place from Fort 
Franklin, we are quite destitute of any, & a little for the 
winter will greatly oblige us. 

I can inform you that the Commander-in-Chief arrived 
at this Post on the 18th inst. in company with Col® Kirk- 
patrick, Capt. De Butts &c, the Gen’ has been exceedingly 
Ill ever since his arrival, but is now a recovering. I expect 
in a few days he will be on his way to Pitt. I must rest 
the sending my sick detachment to Pitt, until the Gen! is 
away. I must procure a transportation for the Gen’ 
bagage, after which I shall send my Inviled detachment, 
and the supernumerary Cattle to Pitt. 

I am Sir 
Your obed serv* 
R. Bissett Cap* 
2d Reg* 





N.B.—I have detained the Post one day for the Monthly 
Returns. 

P.8.—Doct’r Balfour will write you by Col°® Kirkpat- 
rick. 


Vou. x1x.—8 
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PREsQU’ IsLE 14th Dec" 1796. 
Dear Sir, 


I have received your favor of the 7th this morning. 

The Gout fixed itself in the Generals stomack about a 
week since & continues with unabated violence—how long 
he can continue to suffer such torture is hard to say—but it 
appears to me that nature must soon sink under such acute 
affliction. 

I am extremely sorry that our position puts it out of my 
power to take advantage of your assistance towards the 
accommodation of the General at least for the present; if it 
can be applied, it will be freely used by 

dear Sir 
Your most hum. Serv* 
S* De Burts 


PRESQU’ ISLE, Dec’r 14" 96 
Dear Sir 
I should have answered your favour full by the last post 
had I not expected Col Kirkpatrick would after have set 
out for Pitt & by him I intended to write—he however was 
unfortunately detained by our General’s being violently 
attacked with the gout in his stomack & Bowels which after 
great suffering we have to lament—occasioned his Death 
last night—his sufferings for several days past have indeed 
been extreme... . 
I am with great esteem 
Your Obed* Serv* 
GrorGE BaLrour 


15 Decr 1796 
Dear Sir 


General Wayne died this morning at ten minutes past 
two. 

Col. Kirkpatrick has said he would write to you on the 
melancholy occasion, which will spare me the pain of saying 
any further on the subject.—I pray you to forward by 
immediate express the enclosed letters to the Secretary of 
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War—they bear him an account of the unhappy event, and 
it is important they should reach as quick as possible. 

Col. Kirkpatrick & I will leave this about the 18th—the 
Alleghany is froze up—and unless you can have us met at 
Franklin with six or eight packhorses we will be obliged to 
take on those which Capt. Bissell has full employment for 
between French Creek and this place.— 

Adue my dear Sir, I am fatigued and distressed 

S* De Burts 


Fort FRANKLIN 26 Dec’r, 96 
Sir 


We have at last reached this place, our baggage is behind 
about twenty miles. I had determined not to proceed it 
one foot, as it contains all my papers (of the utmost impor- 
tance to me) but the weather was so intensely cold that I 
found myself compell’d to risk their safety & come forward 
to this place & wait their arrival. When I wrote you on 
the 15th inst. from Presqu’ Isle I concluded I had got clear 
of the Ague, but on the 16th I had a severe fit of it & again 
on the 18th, the 19th we left that place—reached Le Beuf 
that night; the 20th had the Ague again. The 21st left Le 
Beeuf came here the night of the 23d. since which the Ague 
has not yet returned. I hope it will not Visit me any more, 
at least before my arrival at Pittsburgh. I feel great anxiety 
for the Safety of my papers. The slays will possibly (for I 
do not think very probable) reach this place to-morrow. 
Next day we will (should the cattle be able) take up our 
line of march. How is my family & all our friends? 

I am Sir 
Yours most 
Affectionately 
A. KirkPATRICK. 
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LETTER OF SURGEON’S MATE BENJAMIN SHIELD 
TO BRIGADIER-GENERAL JAMES HAMILTON, 1781. 


CONTRIBUTED BY HORACE W. SELLERS. 


[The following letter of Surgeon’s Mate Shield, addressed to Brigadier- 
General James Hamilton, of the British apmy, captured at Saratoga, 
describes the condition of the prisoners under his care in the vicinity of 
York, Pennsylvania. ] 


York Town 30% August 1781 
Dear GENERAL 


A few Days after your departure from Lancaster the Con- 
vention Troops receiv’d orders to move within five miles of 
York Town where they now remain hutted, Waggons were 
order’d for the use of Transporting the sick upon which I 
ordered all those who were able to set up, and whose lives 
I thought would not be endanger’d by the movement, into 
the waggons provided for this purpose, and by the desire 
of Co! Wood, and Mr’ Atlie staid behind with the care of 
those Men (which were the worst) in the Barracks at Lan- 
caster: But upon receiving intelligence from those Men in 
Camps of this Sickly condition, they having in about five 
weeks Buried upwards of forty Men women, and children; 
of the Camp, and Jailfever I thought it adviseable to make 
application to Co' Wood for leave to attend them at Camp 
weh was immediately granted, the Men in the Barracks 
being most of them upon the recovery, I therefore with 
those Men, who were able to accompany me on this March 
arrived here the 27" Inst. when to my great surprize I was 
not able to get any one to receive either myself, or Baggage 
betwixt the Camp and York Town, so that I was obliged to 
go on to York Town, there to remain at a Considerable 
expence and at the distance of five Miles from the Camp, 
the Day after my Arrival here, I visited the Sick in Camp 
with the Serg* Majors of each Reg* to point them out to me 
for having no Hospital it is an unusual trouble, and attended 
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with much difficulty, the Men had laid the foundation for 
an Hospital but falling Sick so fast there was not Men 
enough to attend the Sick, and proceed with this Business 
too for tho we began early in the Morning myself with the 
assistance of the Serg* Bush (artillery) and Noserworthy 
(20) which I employed in the following manner the one to 
take their Names and Prescribe, another to give out the Medi- 
cine, and a third to cary them round, without which assist- 
ance I never could have gone through the Business for with 
even that, it was Evening before we had visited the whole 
of the Sick and even then upon looking over the list I 
found not above one third of them were supplyed with 
medicine and therefore was under the Necessity of finishing 
this piece of the Business, the next day the Serg* begining 
to get Sick, and tyred, and myself having to go to York 
town that Night: I have now the prospect (by the Assist- 
ance of Major Bailey who has ever been ready to alleviate 
the distresses of the Men under his care) of geting a place 
for Quarters, within two Miles of the Camp when I shall 
be better enabled to answer the purpose for which I was 
left behind: I assure you it is a distressing situation and I 
have often been at a loss to distinguish which most deserv’d 
to be lamented by their Country in whose cause they have 
and are still hourly suffering, the sickening, the dying, or 
the Dead; but surely much pity and compassion are due 
from it, towards the relief of a many poor men, now here, 
who have been at the very jaws of Death, and yet live in 
hourly dread of falling a sacrafice to this infernal distemper, 
after having escaped perhaps three or four times, through a 
most excrusiateing, and lingering sickness: there is now in 
Camp a shocking instance of the distracted state of mind 
accompanying these poor men in their sickness of a man 
who in his delerium Cut of the Head of his own Child with 
an axe He belongs to the Canada Companies, is now re- 
cover’d, and is thoroughly sensible of his own Wretchedness 
there is much more distress these poor men apprehend from 
the severity of a long Winter without your interposition 
in their favor (for many of them have parted even from 
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their shirts, to support themselves in their sickness, and 
most of them are without Blankets, they doubt not but you 
will of your wonted kindness towards them) as soon as you 
are more acquainted with their distressed Condition be 
pleased to do every thing in your power to alliviate their 
distresses I thought it a duty incumbent on me to make 
known to you their sufferings, and represent their distresses; 
and dare say you will with your usual sensibility, and ten- 
derness of heart; both see and feel the necessity of a fresh 
supply of Clothing, money and Medicines should we con- 
tinue here during the Winter in the mean time I remain 
with all possible respect 
D* Sir your 
very Humble & Obed* 
servant 
BENJAMIN SHIELD 
Mate Gen' Hospital 


P.S.—Mr Weir’ still continues in Frederick Town in the 
same situation you left him; and there is now on the sick 
list one Hundred and ninety six exclusive of those still at 
Lancaster: a fresh supply of Bark will be absulutely Neces- 
sary as those men taken ill now, are chiefly with the ague, 
and Camp fever. here the Bark is very scarce, dear and Bad. 
I only got 16/ in the pound for the Bill you was pleas’d to 
leave with me w™ went but a very little way in this Sickly 
state of the men. 

BeENJAMIN SHIELD 


1 John Weir, surgeon in the British army, captured at Saratoga. 
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GRANVILLE PENN AS A SCHOLAR. 
BY ALBERT J. EDMUNDS. 


Granville Penn, grandson of William Penn, was called 
in his day the most learned layman in England. Even at 
this late day two, at least, of his works have a living value: 
his “ Observations on Virgil’s Fourth Eclogue” (London, 
1810), and his translation of the New Testament (1836). 
With regard to the former, he was the first to point out the 
applicability of the famous “ Pollio” (which inspired Pope’s 
“‘ Messiah” and Shelley’s last chorus in “ Hellas”) to the 
rising Octavian, when master of Italy in B.c. 39. As to 
his text of the New Testament, it was an anticipation of 
what is only now being slowly established after sixty years 
of research. The most remarkable thing about it is his 
adherence to the Vatican manuscript, which he stoutly de- 
fended with the Catholic Hug long before Westcott and 
Hort. He omits, without any marginal note to signify their 
absence, such passages as the Mark Appendix, the Peri- 
cope in John, the bloody sweat in Luke, the doxology in 
Matthew’s version of the Lord’s Prayer, the angel stirring 
the water in John v., and of course the late Latin interpo- 
lation in the First Epistle of John. He prints the Epistle 
of Jude in small type. In his “ Annotations” (London, 
1837-1841) he explains this by saying that he regards Jude 
as authentic, but uninspired. It is, in his opinion, an echo of 
the Second Epistle of Peter; and its well-known quotation 
from the apocryphal Enoch he compares with Clement’s al- 
lusion to the phoenix, as a mark of human infirmity. Jude, 
says he, isa link between the Apostles and the Apostolic 
Fathers. Probably the weight of modern scholarship would 
rather favor Jude at the expense of 2 Peter. 

In my article in this magazine on Charles Thomson’s 
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New Testament (October, 1891) I called that translation 
the Quaker Version par excellence, though Thomson was 
nominally a Presbyterian. He uses what we may call 
Quaker ecclesiastical terms, such as “ acknowledge” and 
“ disown” (Matth. x. 82, 33), and “ religious concern” (He- 
brews xi. 7). Granville Penn, on the other hand, represents 
the traditions of the English Church, and where Thomson 
and other Puritans have “ overseer” and “ congregation,” 
Penn has “ bishop” and “ church.” 
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LETTER OF GENERAL ANTHONY WAYNE. 


[The following letter of General Wayne is addressed to “ Captain 
William Hayman in Wellestown, Chester County,” to whom it was de- 
livered by Sharp Delany, Esq.] 


LEGION VILLE 28" Decb* 1792. 
Dear Sir 


It’s now seven Months since I left—Waynesborough, 
without having received a single line, either from my own 
family or you—you may reply that this is the first from me 
—true but that is not the case with M™ Wayne—besides 
every moment of my time is absorbed in publick business— 
the defence of a portion of upwards of One thousand miles 
—& in providing for, & disciplining a New Army—who 
have yet to learn the dreadful trade of death. 

You have undoubtedly had rumours of a general peace 
with the Indians—but the Contrary is the fact—in the 
Western Country it is serious war. 

However neither War nor Politicks, were the Motives of 
this letter, I will therefore come to the point,—when I 
parted with you—you had the goodness to promise—to see 
that satisfaction was entered upon all Judgments obtained 
in the Supreme and other Courts—against me—is that 
business done. I have very recently had a serious caution 
to be prepared for an Awful charge—& my Monster still 
continues to visit & warn me of its approval. I have hada 
most serious & an alarming attack from a violent lax & 
bilious vomiting—nor has it been in the power of the 
Physicians to check it—but as I have some knowledge of 
my own Constitution—I peremptorily insisted upon taking 
an emetic—which they assured me was both improper & 
dangerous to the last degree in my present weak Condition, 
however I have found considerable relief from it, & by the 
aid of the bark—which I have also taken contrary to their 
Opinion—I had the tone of my Stomach altered for the 
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better, yet I am very weak & rather more reduced, than 
when I first arrived with the Army from Georgia in 1783. 

Notwithstanding I have almost every fair day been able 
to ride for one or two hours at a time to direct our Redouts 
& chain of defence, which are so far perfected, that all the 
Indians in the Wilderness cou’d not force them: 

But as life’s uncertain—& mine at this time rather more 
so than usual, I wish to settle the Property I may leave be- 
hind me, so as to prevent any litigation after I am gone 
hence for shou’d I survive this attack, my breast is not 
bullet-proof—nor can I step a single foot aside to shield it. 
Therefore I pray you let me know what you have done in 
the premises the soonest possible. 

My best—perhaps last—and kindest love and wishes to 
my poor old mother sister & friends & believe me to be with 
sincere Esteem 

Your Affectionate _ 
Hum. Ser* 
AntT® WaYNE 
Capt W™ Hayman 




















NOTES AND QUERIES. 
Motes. 


Sussex County, DELAWARE, Court REcoRDS, for the eighth, ninth, 
and tenth days of First month, 1687, contain the names of the Jury of 


Inquest : 

John Redwood, Thomas Besent, 

, Jerremia Scott, William Oring, 
James Piller, Thomas Oldman, 
Richard Painter, Mathew Osborne, 
James Morrise, Ben. Kirle, 
John Browne, Phillip Russell, 
Nathaniel Sykes, Stephen Witman. 


CoaT OF ARMS OF PENNSYLVANIA.—In William Penn’s “ No Cross, 
No Crown,” near the end, chapter xxi., 2 33, Penn speaks of Abraham 
Cowley, of whom he appears to have been a great admirer. And 
towards the end of 331 he quotes from Cowley as follows: “ We may 
talk what we please of lilies and lions rampant, and spread eagles in 
fields d’or or d'argent ; but if heraldry were guided by reason, a plough 
in a field arable would be the most noble oat ancient arms.” Cowley’s 
idea of “a plough in a field arable’ may have suggested to Penn or 
others the plough in the crest of Pennsylvania. C. C. C. 


A RARE FRANKLIN IMPRINT.—Mr. Clarence 8. Bement has presented 
to the Historical Society of Pennsylvania a copy of Watts’s edition of 
“The Psalms of David,” which is of special interest. It was printed 
by Franklin in 1729, the first year he established his printing-office, and 
is the earliest thing worthy of the name of a book issued from his press. 
It is the only copy known to exist. It contains three hundred and 
eighteen pages rf an Index of twenty-six pages. The imprint reads 
“ Philadelphia, Printed by B. F. and H. M. for Thomas Godfrey, and 
sold at his shop, 1729.” H. M. stood for Franklin’s partner, Hugh 
Meredith. Franklin at that time was attentive to the daughter of a 
relation of Godfrey, but the match was broken off when he found her 
parents would not furnish a marriage settlement sufficient to enable him 
to pay off the debt on his printing-office, they fearing that his business 
effort would not prove successful. Interesting as the volume is typo- 
graphically, this copy has a history of its own, which, judging from the 
memorandums in it, is as follows: It appears to have been picked up in 
Philadelphia in 1778 by one Alexander Hearne, who was a soldier in a 
British regiment when the British occupied our city, as one fly-leaf bears 
the following: “‘ Alexander Hearne, his Psalm Book, 25 of Feb. 1778 ;” 
and another, “ Alexander Hearne, Sergeant in the 26th. Regiment. He 
was borne in the parish of Strickathrow, in the Shire of Angues, North 
Britain, in the year of our Lord 1787, aged this present year 42. Dated 
at Staten Island 3d of January 1779.” The 26th iment was André’s 
regiment, which we know was in Philadelphia. r. Bement had the 
book repaired and beautifully bound by Lortic Fils, of Paris. 
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LETTER OF THoM4s LLOyD, 1691.— 


Mordicaj 
Sonns e LLoyd 
John 


I hope these Lines may finde you well & that you arta injoyeing to 
each other The Lord p'serve you in a dayly remembran of your duty 
towards your Creato’: be examples of Sobriety & affability & decline not 
convenient Industry in the imploy’s you art in: you will render your 
Selves reputable thereby & avoid the Snare of Idlesnes: To hear well 
of you, will be even a renewing of the comfortable days of my Life: 
This vessel went off upon short notice I hope, if I live a few m® Longer 
I may be in a Capacity To incourage y* sommwhat more: Mordicaj I do 
enjoyne thee To transcribe exactly over the 5": 6: & 7 Ch. of Mathew 
containing the doctrines of our Saviours sermen upon the mount: Some 
Late Jews have acknowledgid the heads of wisdome to be therein ex- 
pressed mind nen, wef the matter Orthography: watch over each 
other in love. Take heed of giving way to folly & loose discourse, the 
bane of youth: remember me to Such Friends in particular who have 
be’n Kinde unto y*: & in general To the Sober Friends of the Island 
The Lord, your heavenly Father, Take you into his Care & protection 
& keep y*in his Feare & tender of his grac®.. We are generally well; 
this Sumer hithrto very healthy Farewell to y° both: 
Philadelph 846 Me Your Loving Father 


Tuo: Lioyp 
[On the back.] 


For Mordicaj Lloyd 
att Jamaica 
These 


REVOLUTIONARY SOLDIERS.—We give the following “ Return of the 
Recruits enlisted by the Classes of Lancaster County a to an 
Act of Assembly passed June 25, 1781,” from papers of William Henry 
of Lancaster, as many of the names do not appear in the rosters printed 
in the Pennsylvania Archives : 


Lancaster Borough. 


Stephen Vanderlinder, 4 a Artillery 
Thomas Rigby, itto. 
Patrick Condrine, ditto. 
William Gilbert, 4 Regt. Light Dragoons 
James Hopkins, ditto. 
William Dyer, 4 Artillery 
Benjamin Totes, Ge. 
Bennet Renshaw, Light Dragoons 
William Wade, ditto 
Jacob Raum, ditto 
Daniel Wandler, Artillery 
John Henright, ditto 
Anthony Robse, 6 Regiment. 
Benjamin Morris, Light Dragoons 
oe agod =, — 

ilip Berry, rtillery 
Mathew Jones, ditto. 
Conrad Herger, Light Dragoons 
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Dunmore Township. 
John Curry, Artillery. 
James Anderson, 6" Regt. 
Conestogo Township. 
John McWade, Light Dragoons 
Christian Rightenboad, 6“ Regiment. 
Hempfield Township. 
Edward Smith, Artillery. 
George Milchsack, 6" Regiment 
William Welsh, itto 
Thomas Brown, Artillery. 
Little Britain Township. 
Thomas Kelly, Artillery. 
James Moore, 6" Regiment. 
Manheim Township. 
William M°Clung, 6" Regiment. 
John Maddis, Light Dragoons. 
Heidelberg Township. 
George Nagel, 6" Regiment. 
J nem Atler itto 
John Ambell, Artillery. 
Strasburg Township. 
Cornelius Wied, Light Dragoons. 
Francis Leland, Artillery. 
Daniel Hains, 6" Regiment. 
Donegal Township. 
Thomas Ross, Artillery 
Archibald Hays, ditto. 
Rapho Township. 
Augustus Milcksack, 6" Regiment. 


Mount Joy Township. 
Peter Maghin, Light Dragoons. 


Bart Township. 
Robert Hannah, 6" Regiment. 


Cocalico Township. 
John Erlenbacher, Artillery 
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Lancaster Township. 
Isaac Davis, Light Dragoons. 
Henry Teaff, Artillery. 
Londonderry Township. 
William Benson, Light Dragoons. 
Paxton Township. 
Joseph McGee, Artillery. 


Earl Township. 
John Remens, Artillery. 


Marlick Township. 
James Garnaghan, Light Dragoons. 


Enlisted by the Commissioners, 


John Godlip, Light Dragoons. 
Mathias Althouse, ditto. 
Casper Houser, ditto. 
Tho* Hugh Cromwell, ditto. 
Frederick Mayer, ditto. 


John Gramer, ditto. 
Thomas Jones, ditto. 
Christian Leidenrode, 6° Regiment. 
John Demsey, ditto. 
John Burk, ditto. 
John Campbell, ditto. 


John Allen, Artillery. 
David Safferin, —— 
Peter Gallas —— 
Certify’d by us at Lancaster 29 Sept* 1781. 
JACOB Krve, 
JOHN SLAYMAKER, 
JOHN JAMISON. 


Historic HovsE DESTROYED BY FirE.—The historic Wingate 
house at Stratham, New Hampshire, was destroyed by fire on Sunday 
——- December 30, 1894. It was one of the oldest in the State, and 
was built prior to 1716 by Dudley Leavitt, and is described in the town 
records as the “new house situated next to the meeting-house.” In 
1766 the Hon. Paine Wingate settled in the town and purchased the 
house, which has remained in that family ever since. L. 


“THE PROVINCIAL OR COLONIAL FLAG OF PENNSYLVANIA,”— 
Since the appearance of Mr. Francis Olcott Allen’s interesting article 
in last year’s July number of the PENNSYLVANIA MAGAZINE it has 
been asserted that the colors of the First iment of the Associators of 
1748 (a lion holding a cimeter and the shield of the Province) was the 
Provincial or Colonial Flag of Pennsylvania. Now, besides this flag, 
Dr. Benjamin Franklin designed several others; but, since all of them 
including the lion one, were but ~ ey colors, it is incorrect to cal 
any one of them “The Provincial or Colonial Flag of Pennsylvania,” 
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because not one of them represented the Province. The only flag which 
did represent the Province was the banner of the Penns, her feudal 
lords (argent, on a fesse sable three now. and, although this banner 
had been borne in England and perhaps also by Admiral Penn, in the 
Dutch wars, there is no account of it ever having been unfurled within 
Pennsylvania. Why this one—the true Provincial flag, because it rep- 
resented the Province by representing her lords, whose seigniory she 
was—was never watened here is not surprising when we remember the 
— Quaker element present, and the jealousy of the English to the 
isplay of any flag but the cross of St. George,—a feeling which rendered 
objectionable even the carrying of the mere regimental colors invented 
by Franklin. But, although the Province of Pennsylvania never dis- 
played her flag, she did set x and display its bearings on the shield 
of arms in her Great Seal and on the official acts and proclamations 
issued by her authority. P. S. P. CONNER. 
Philadelphia. 


P.S.—The term “lord,” as applied to the Penns, must be understood 
merely in its feudal sense, and not in one connecting them with the 


British peerage. 


BENJAMIN SMITH TO SAMUEL EMLEN, JR., at Isaac Mathers’s, about 
seven miles from Germantown, on the Montgomery road, Whitemarsh, 
Pennsylvania. 

“ Phil’a 10 mo. 5/1793. . . . I do not think on the whole that the general 
state of the disorder is less awful than when I wrote. . . . some particular 
deaths that have lately occurred are affecting. Thou wilt have heard 
of the death of Margaret Haines, perhaps, who fell before this de- 
stroyer on 5th day morn’g. The same day, I think, died John Todd 
Sen’r, Jon’n Shoemaker, ta ac. Tomkins Jr., Wife of Jos: Budd, Towns’ 
Speakman & our neighbour Kay. . . . Soon after I closed my last to 
thee, we were informed of the death of thy kinsman Sam’! Powell, who 
was struck with the disorder as he returned from a visit to his wife who 
was at her Brother R. W’s; he turned in at a little farm he has a few 
miles from hence, where in a few days he died. S. P. Griffitts spent the 
last night with his uncle, who had, during his illness, a nelienl as- 
sistance. D. Dawson stopped me & desired I would inform thee that in 
writing thou might let thy Father know that our fr’d E. Burngate is 
dead; he added he had lost his wife. . . . Here is no trade, none of the 
British vessels attempt to discharge, the Manchester after sending up 
half her cargo, got off without much damage. .. . T. C. James taken 
with the disorder day before yesterday with considerable violence. .. .” 


THE “ ConNECTICUT CLAIM.”—Letter of John Harris, dated Paxton, 
September 4, 1770.—“ I can’t think the present Connecticut Claim will 
ever take place, but the People are so Disgusted in general at the Prefer- 
ence of the Lands in the New Purchase Being given to Gentlemen of 
Fortunes, Favourites, Officers &c., & so large a Quitrent laid on the 
Lands that there is a General Discontent prevails, for if the first Im- 

rovers had Got the Lands granted to them, there would never been any 
nnecticut People (so Called) on the Premises, & they are generally 
Inhabitants of this Province, Jerseys &c. that are now there, and there 
is now a number of them on the West Branch & the Inhabitants I hear 
guaey Joins them on Conditional Terms, so that the Affair may 
appen to be of more Trouble to dispossess them than most Persons 
imagines, If they continue in Possession some years and makes good 
Improvements &c.”’ 
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Some OLp BILis.—I am sometimes asked for the names of silver- 
smiths and jewellers of Philadelphia in the last century. I send a bill 
of Daniel Dupuy. 


Mr. Lukens to Dan’, Durty. 
June 22nd, 1773 To mending a pr Stone Buttons for Dau’tr . £0- 1-0 
To mending a Stone Ring . R ‘ . O- 1-6 
Oct. 20th, 1773 To mending a shoe Buckel for Mr. Lukens. 0- 1-6 
To a fellow to a Squair shoe Buckel with 


new Chapes! & tongues in both . . 0-50 
June 25th, 1774 Toafellowtoasmall Do . : ; . 0-50 
To fellowtoasmall Do .. . . 0-50 
£1- 8-6 
By Old Silver Rec’d . . 0-11-0 
Due... £0-17-6 
Mr. John Luken’s Estate to Geo: Claypoole, De. ‘ 
8. ° 
1777 March ye 12th to a mahogany Coffen for Himself . -8 10 0 
Mr. John Luckings to Elizabeth Miller Dr. 
1777 
March 26th To MakingahabitforGainey . . . . -50 
To making a habit for Reachel . ; ; - —50 
To bobin & butinsthraid . ; . . - -1-0 
To making Abigail a gown . ‘ : ‘ . — 60 
Tothrad . . ; ° : 0- 0-6 
0-16-6 


Ree’d 7th April 1777 of Mr. Ruben Haines, one pound 3/4 for Jno 
Lukens Lamp & watch Tax for the year 1776. 
£1,3,4 a 


Queries, 


PHINNEY FAMILY.—Certain descendants of Joshua Phinney (or 
Finney) who claim descent from the Pilgrim John Finney (who came 
to this country before 1638) removed some time about the Lesiantag of 
the present century to New Milford, Pennsylvania. These descendants 
must not be confounded with those of Robert Finney, who settled in 
Pennsylvania in 1725, emigrating from Ireland that year, and who have 
always spelt their name as originally. A a Finney came to Rhode 
Island and married there, in the town of West Greenwich, Melissa 
Capron, March 22, 1857. He was the son of James, and came from 
Pennsylvania. 

There may be others who trace descent from the Phinneys of New 
England stock, and who may be able to make lines of connection between 
families that seem now to be totally distinct. It may be possible that 
the families of the Pilgrim John Finney and of Robert Finney may be 
allied, as John had a brother Robert, who came with him to this country, 
though neither history nor tradition states their birthplace. If of Irish 
origin, they were severely Protestant. Any information about the Phinney 
family, members of which removed from New England, will be grate- 
fully received. Please address Franklin C. Clark, M.D., 186 Benefit 
Street, Providence, Rhode Island. 


1 The catch by which they are held in place. 
Vou. x1x.—9 
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AMERICAN PoTTERY.—About 1840 the Jersey City Pottery was pro- 
ducing yellow or cream-colored ware decorated with printed designs, 
usually in black. How extensively transfer-printing was practised there 
is not known, but I have seen at least one piece of the work, in the 
shape of a large octagonal water-pitcher, with designs of the American 

e and the log cabin of the 1840 campaign and a portrait of General 
. H. Harrison. The piece was marked on the bottom with a small 
rinted design of a flag containing the name of the factory,—“ American 
‘ottery Manufacturing Co., Jersey City.” If any one has a similar 
iece, or any piece from that pottery, with printed decorations, I would 
= glad to hear from him. It is supposed that all of the pieces of that 
character were marked. This information is desired to enable me to 
complete my record of the chain of progress in the art of the potter in 
this country. 
West Chester, Pennsylvania. EDWIN ATLEE BARBER. 


Dun op.—Information is desired of the parentage and life of Colonel 
James Dunlop prior to the year 1794, at which date he came from 
Franklin County, Pennsylvania, and with his son-in-law laid out the 
town of Bellefonte. J.H.S. 


OrmMsBY—HARRISON.—Oliver Ormsby, of Pittsburgh, son of John and 
Jane (McAllister) Ormsby, was educated with the sons of the family at 
one of the Harrison estates in Virginia. He was given an allowance 
and a pony by his father, the same as the Harrison sons had, and their 
tutor was an eccentric Scotchman. The name of Harrison, as a conse- 
quence, has been perpetuated in the Ormsby family. Oliver Ormsby’s 
son, Dr. Oliver Harrison Ormsby, was to have been called Burr Harrison 
Ormsby, the former name being connected in some way with this particular 
Harrison family ; but the idea was abandoned, as the name of Burr was 
then held in great detestation, Aaron Burr’s treason being fresh in every 
one’s mind. Oliver Ormsby acted as navy agent at Pittsburgh during 
the War of 1812, at the request of Mr. George Harrison, navy agent at 
Philadelphia ; but Mr. Harrison does not appear to be in any way con- 
nected with the foregoing tradition. Colonel Burr Harrison, of Prince 
William County, Virginia, son of Burr and Ann Harrison, of Chapa- 
wamsie, had three sons—Matthew, born 1768; Burr, born 1767; and 
Cuthbert, born 1768—who were about the same age as Oliver Ormsby, 
born 1767. I should like to know if any of the descendants of that 
family can confirm the idea that theirs was the family in question. 

Allegheny, Pennsylvania. OLIVER OrRMsBy PAGE. 


SemP_Le.—Information is requested concerning David Semple, Steele 
Semple, and Cunningham Semple, of the Philadelphia bar: dates of 
births, and where; dates of deaths, and where; and did either occupy 
any public office or judicial honor? JoHN HILL Martin. 


SmiTrH’s BREWERY AND THE SwALLows.—The following letter of 
Robert Hare to Reuben Haines, written probably about 1824, has been 
sent to us with the query as to how many subsequent years was this 


annual visit of the swallows observed. 
N. Y. April 14% 


Dear REUBEN, 

It occurs to me that it is just now on the eve of the time when the 
swallows visit our Brewery, that was, according to immemorial usage. 
The punctuality of their return and departure has always been a matter 
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of astonishment to me, as it has always taken place about the 18th, if 
not on the very day, whatever may be the season. Mr, Smith, my suc- 
cessor, during the great number of years he was in our employ, has 
always noted it with some interest. . . . 
I am very truly 
Your friend, 
ROBERT HARE. 


Mr. Haines has endorsed on the letter, “ Hirundo Americana, barn 
swallow, arrived 4 mo. 15th.” 

The brewery was located at the northwest corner of Fifth and Minor 
Streets. T.S. 


CoLcorD—CoFFIN.—Jane Coffin, daughter of Tristram and Deborah 
(Colcord) Coffin, was married to Edward Colcord, of Hampton, New 
Hampshire, about the year 1738. I shall be obliged for information of 
the name of Edward Colcord’s parents. He is supposed to be the son 
of Jonathan Colcord (b. March 4, 1684), who was the son of Samuel 
(representative in the Assembly in 1682), who was the son of Edward 
the immigrant. (See “ Dictionary of the First Settlers of New England,” 
Savage, Vol. I.) C. ii. C. 


ABEL.—Conrad Abel, of Philadelphia, hatter and hat-dyer, married 
in St. Michael and Zion Church, June 1, 1756, Maria Margaret Sturm. 
He died September, 1794, leaving (by will) these children : Jacob, George 
(to whom he willed his library), Catherine, Margaret, Elizabeth, Sarah, 
and wife Margaret. 

He owned, among other properties, eight lots, one hundred by one 
hundred and forty-four feet, corner of Juniper and Cherry Streets, a 
part of which his heirs still hold. I have all the records of his 
children, but would be very glad to know if any evidence exists of 
his having served in the Associators or militia during the Revolution. 
He was not over forty years old when the war began, and he does not 
appear among those whe were loyalists, or non-Associators. He lived, 
I think, on the north side of Mulberry Street, on his own property, 
fifteen by one hundred feet, bought in 1764 of Henry Keppele. He 
bought the Juniper Street lots of William Milnor in 1783. Any proof 
of his military service will be gratefully received by 

Wilkesbarre, Pennsylvania. REv. Horace EDWIN HAYDEN. 


THE UNIVERSAL MAGAZINE AND REvirw.—Can any of your readers 
supply information regarding “The Universal Magazine and Review” ? 
I have an engraving of the Duchess of Gordon bearing the above im- 

rint, and I am anxious to find the article which I infer that this portrait 
illustrated. The Duchess of Gordon married Staats Morris, of the 
British army, a brother of Gouverneur Morris, in 1758, and died in 1770. 
Instigated by her brother-in-law, she became a considerable land-owner 
in the United States. Information regarding her is desired by 
ANDREW D. MILLICK, JR. 


KirEe Cius.—I remember that about sixty years ago there was in 
this city a Kite Club, the members of which and to congregate on Bush 
Hill to experiment with their kites, which ranged in size from one foot 
to ten or more feet in height. Information is requested as to where the 
minutes of this organization can be consulted. R. 
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PHILADELPHIA CONVENTION OF 1780.—In J. C. Hamilton’s “ His- 
tory of the Republic,” Vol. II. RP. 79-82, is an account of several con- 
ventions of the New an or Northern States held 1776-80. On page 
81 is some account of the Philadelphia Convention held in January of 
1780: “they adjourned to February, and then to April, when a call was 
made for a meeting in August.” There is no copy of the Journal of this 
Convention among the papers of the Old Congress at Washington, nor 
in the archives of New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Connecticut, or New 
York. I have found one in the archives of Massachusetts, which ends 
thus: “Tuesday, Feby. 8th, then met according to adjournment. Re- 
solved, that the adjournment of this Convention be to the fourth day of 
April next, to meet at the State House in the city of Philadelphia.” Did 
that Ss. and was there such a call made? Do you know of a 
copy oe ournal of the Philadelphia Convention, besides et a I 
refer to . J. A. 


WASHINGTON.—It is stated (PENNSYLVANIA MAGAZINE, Vol. XIII. 
P- 89) that General Washington visited Bethlehem. Is it known whether 

e ever used the Minisink road and halted at Nazareth, in his journeys 
between the Hudson River and Philadelphia? 

New York. H. 


BasTIAN—RvupP.—Information is wanted as to where can be obtained 
the full text of the — certificate of Christopher Bastian and Ann 
Rup, an abstract of which is given in the July, 1894, number of the 
PENNSYLVANIA MAGAZINE. Is the certificate still in existence? 

Germantown, Philadelphia. G. H. 


JonxEs.—Is there any descendant now living of Agnes Jones, of Ger- 
mantown, Pennsylvania, who married Robert Eastburn in 1733? 

They were Friends, but were converted under the preaching of George 
Whitefield, and with others erected a large building for worship, and 
called Rev. Gilbert Tennaut to be their pastor. Can any one give the 
ancestry of this Agnes Jones? Also, can any one tell whom her son 
Robert married ant the date of his marriage? M. W. M. 


LonescoPe.—Biographical information is requested of Samuel Long- 
scope, who published an English newspaper at Easton, Pennsylvania, 
in 1799, and for several years thereafter. 

3215 Spencer Terrace, West Philadelphia. ETHAN A. WEAVER. 


JonEs—ROBERTS.—Wanted, copy of record of marriage of John 
Jones and Sidney Roberts, which took place about 1779. -L. 


Replies. 


WASHINGTON.—General Washington never visited the Moravian town 
of Nazareth, which was laid out at the southern terminus of the old 
Minisink road, but on July 28, 1779, a nephew of the name, with two 
friends from Virginia, passed a day or more at the inn. The distinguished 
visitors to the town during the Revolution were General Gates and staff, 
Spelt 11, 1777, going northward, and General Philip Schuyler and staff, 

y 30, en route for Albany. General Gates, with his wife, again visited 
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the town, January 6, 1778, and remained overnight at the inn, and in 
November the French minister Gérard, Don Juan de Miralles, and 
Silas Deane, escorted by Bishop Ettwein, came sight-seeing. 

Ep. Penna. Mac. 


SAMUEL MEREDITH.—The letter of Samuel Meredith (PENNSYL- 
VANIA MaGazing, Vol. XVII. p. 211) is to be found among the letters 
of Thomas Wharton, of Philadelphia. 

Ep. Penna. Maa. 


City OF PHILADELPHIA FiLaGc.—The so-called flag of the city is 
merely the display of the city seal, the device and colors of which were 
established by ordinances of June 22, 1854 (p. 17), and February 14, 
1874 (p. 55). Davip W. SELLERS. 


SEYBERT (PENNSYLVANIA MaGazineE, Vol. XVIII. p. 386).—The 
Seybert referred to is doubtless Adam Seybert, a Democratic politician, 
and at the time a member of Con from Philadelphia. He was a 
chemist or aS pinnameas the “ doctor,”—and this profession of his 
furnished his political opponents a frequent source of ridicule. He was 
a supporter of Madison, while the writer of the “ Hit” was presumably 
in favor of Clinton for the presidency. Seybert was apparently on an 
electioneering tour for Madison. The “ bottles containing extracts from 
a newly discovered caucus root, lately found at Washington” is of course 
a fling against the system of nominating for President by Congressional 
caucus. Madison was so nominated, but both before and long after his 
date the system was very much opposed. WILLIAM M. MEIcs. 


OGDEN (PENNSYLVANIA MAGAZINE, Vol. XVI. p. 253).—A. B. M. I. 
will please send present address to 
Ep. Penna. Maa. 


Book Aotices. 


HIsTORY OF THE RELIGIOUS SOCIETY OF FRIENDS, CALLED BY SOME 
THE FREE QUAKERS, IN THE CITY OF PHILADELPHIA. By 
Charles Wetherill. Philadelphia, 1894. 118 pp. 

The old brick meeting-house at the corner of Fith and Arch Streets, 
since 1841 occupied by the Apprentices’ Library Company, has probably 
been the subject of more inquiry than many of the edifices of a past age 
in the city, mainly occasioned by the closing ane of the inscrip- 
tion on the marble tablet built into the north gable. The Society of 
Free Quakers, but more familiarly known as the “ Fighting Quakers,” 
who erected the building “in the year of our Lord 1788, of the Empire 
8,” was founded by a number of Friends who took part during our war 
for independence, either in the military or civil service, and were for 
such participation disowned. Conspicuous among these founders were 
Timothy Matlack, a colonel of militia and a member of the Committee 
of Safety; the brothers Colonel Clement and Owen Biddle and William 
Crispin, of the quartermaster’s and commissary departments of the 
army ; Christopher Marshall, the diarist, a member of the Committee of 
Safety ; and Peter Thomson, printer of the Continental money. Amon 
the women were Lydia Darragh, who, it is said, notified Washington o 
the intended surprise of his army, then encamped at White Marsh, and 
Elizabeth Claypoole, who was employed by Congress to manufacture 
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American flags. After our independence had been obtained and politi- 
cal differences died away, some of those who had served in the army 
made acknowledgment to their meetings and were received back into 
membership, and so before oy long the Free Quakers—never a large 
body—became comparatively few in number. About the year 1836, 
when the last survivor of the original members died, the Sunday meet- 
ings of the Society ceased, but since 1882 yearly meetings have been 
regularly held, which has revived an interest and led to an increased 
membership. On one point the members of the Society have certainly 
lived up to the precepts of their patriotic founders, for in every war 
since the Revolution; in which the United States has been engaged, 
involving resistance to iuvasion, either by foreign enemy or domestic 
traitor, the members of the Society of Free Quakers have done faithful 
service. Mr. Wetherill has divided his history into three periods: the 
Colonial, in which he briefly gives some consideration to the nature of 
Friends and their peculiarities of faith and practice; the Revolutionary, 
in which he sets forth at length the causes which led to the founding of 
the Society ; and the Modern, which deals with events of the present 
century; and an appendix contains copies of addresses and petitions, a 
list of all the members of the Society, and one of the survivors in 1894, 
besides other interesting matter. The work is a valuable contribution 
to the local history of the city, and the author is to be congratulated 
on the results of his researches. The book is well printed on excellent 
paper, and contains an illustration of the ancient meeting-house. The 
edition is limited to eight hundred copies. 


HERALDRY IN AMERICA. By Eugene Zieber. Published by the De- 
artment of Heraldry of the Bailey, Banks & Biddle Company. 
hiladelphia, 1895. Quarto. 427 pp. 

This volume is designed to meet a felt want in America for a popular 
work on heraldry, and the compiler has grouped in a concise and intel- 
ligent manner all that is necessary to enable the student correctly to 
interpret and apply the manifold laws of the science of arms. A num- 
ber of chapters are devoted to the necessity of heraldry, misappropria- 
tion of arms, the use of the crest in America, rules to govern heraldry 
in America, arms of Pennsylvania families, Colonial mk Revolutionary 
societies and American orders, book-plates, French and German heraldry, 
with a gam of English, French, and obsolete heraldic terms, and a 
very full index. The work is so systematized that the laws of heraldry 
are made perfectly clear. More than nine hundred and fifty illustrations 
are distributed throughout the text, eer with lithographed plates 
in colors, steel plates, copper-plate etchings, and half-tones. Among 
these will be found the United States arms and seal, and seals of the 
Departments, seals of the Colonies, Territories, and States, seals of 
American bishops, seals of individuals, coats of arms from tombstones, 
insignia of Colonial and Revolutionary societies and American orders, 
coats of arms of prominent Colonial families, and American book-plates. 
This handsome work is of quarto size (eight by eleven inches), and is 

rinted on heavy supercalendered paper. Price, in red cloth, $10; 
ndsomely bound in full red Turkey morocco, gilt edges, $15. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE GENEALOGICAL SOCIETY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
Vol. I., No. 1, January, 1895. 40 pp. 
This Society is to be congratulated on the first publication of some 
of the valuable material it has collected, and the Board of Directors 
announce that if the proper financial encouragement is received, it will 
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be continued periodically. joe have abundance of material available, 
such as church registers, deeds, wills, family papers, and copies of 
tombstone inscriptions, all a em aids in the preparation of 
family genealogies. The titles of the papers which appear are “ The 
Sailing of the Ship ‘Submission’ in 1682, with a True y of the Ves- 
sel’s Log ;” “ a on some Ancient Tombstones, formerly in the 
Burial-Ground of the First Presbyterian Church, on Bank Street,” illus- 
trated ; “ John Hart, Governor of Maryland, 1714-1720 ;” “Some Data 
oo the taking of Wolves in New Castle County in 1676, and a 
Reprint of the Taxables ;” and “ Notices of the Justices of New Castle.” 
The editing has been intelligently done, and many foot-notes are valu- 
able additions to the text. Good, clear type, excellent paper, and an 
attractive cover are characteristics of the number before us. We ho 

that the Pe departure from the path heretofore followed by the 
Society will be appreciated and meet with the encouragement it deserves. 


THE MAssACRE OF WyomiInG. The Acts of Congress for the Defence 
of the Wyoming Valley, Pennsylvania, 1776-1778: with the Peti- 
tions of the Sufferers by the Massacre of July 3, 1778, for Congres- 
sional Aid. By Rev. Horace Edwin Hayden, M.A. Wilkesbarre, 
Pennsylvania, 1895. 8vo. pp. 

This is another valuable contribution to the history of the Wyoming 
Valley, which has just been issued by the Wyoming Historical and Geo- 
logical Society, in attractive form. It contains the acts of the Conti- 
nental Congress for the defence of the valley, the petitions of the sufferers 
by the massacre for aid, resolutions of and petitions to the Assembly of 
Pennsylvania, affidavits of nineteen of the survivors of the massacre, the 
ratables of Westmoreland in 1781, and an introductory chapter by the 
compiler, all of which is of the highest value to the student of the his- 
tory of the Revolutionary period. The certificate of protection to Lieu- 
tenant Scovell and his party, in the handwriting of Colonel John Butler 
(reproduced for frontispiece), appears to definitely settle the question as 
to who was the Indian leader at the massacre of Wyoming. 


THE VrrRGIniA MAGAZINE OF History AND BioGRAPHY.—From the 
annual report of the Virginia Historical Society it is gratifying to learn 
that its magazine is held in such high esteem by historical students gen- 
erally, and that there is a growing demand for it from all parts of the 
United States. This is not undeserved, for the policy adopted from the 
——' is to be continued, and the forecast for the oo year, in 
addition to the Fitzhugh letters, will include the Byrd letters, which 
throw light on the trade transactions of Virginia and England in the 
seventeenth century, and also contain much valuable genealogical data : 
the instructions to Governor Yeardley, to Harvey, Berkeley, Culpeper, 
and Howard. The January number opens with the first instalment of 
the “ Virginia Officers and Men in the Continental Line,” which we 
hope will be supplemented by the rosters of the State militia covering 
the same period. A regular department of genealogy has been intro- 
duced, the Flournoy Family being compiled for the present number. 
We extend our congratulations to our contemporary for the general ex- 
cellence of its material and its good type and paper. 


THE VALLEY Force Commission.—We have received the report of 
the Valley Forge Commission for the year 1894, made to the Governor 
of the Commonwealth, from which we find that a topographical survey 
of the camp-site has been made, and that about two hundred and 
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eighteen acres have been acquired by purchase and condemnation. The 
Commission recommend that an ee be made to preserve and 
maintain the redoubts and intrenchments, and to build roads and paths 
to make them accessible to the public; and furthermore, that the limits 
of the park be increased, not exceeding in all three hundred acres. A 
reprint of the oration of the late Henry Armitt Brown, delivered in 
June of 1878, also accompanies the report. The members of the com- 
mission are Francis M. Brook, President; F. D. Stone, W. J. Latta, 
Hon. Samuel W. Pennypacker, Henry A. Muhlenberg, Levi G. Mc- 
am Tatnall Paulding, Joel J. Baily, Samuel Hartranft, and William 
ayne. 


THE PERKIOMEN REGION, PAsT AND PRESENT, edited by Henry S. 
Dotterer, is the name of the excellent little historical monthly the 
initial number of which was issued in September of 1894. The re- 
searches of its editor are not confined to the history and genealogy of 
the Perkiomen Valley, but cover the county of Montgomery and con- 
tiguous localities, the pioneer settlers of which founded families whose 
upright citizenship and meritorious achievements have done much for 
the prosperity of the State. The field is rich in material, and the edi- 
tor’s reputation as a local historian is so well known that we bespeak 
for the magazine the substantial ee it merits. Send sub- 
scription (one dollar per annum) to Post-Office Box 316, Philadelphia. 


THE AMERICAN HIsTORICAL REGISTER.—Since the first issue of this 
new serial, in September of last year, it has been steadily gaining in its 
clientage among historical students and all persons who are interested 
in patriotic hereditary societies. The historical articles have been 
selected with care, its “‘ Autograph Department” is valuable, the de- 
partment relating to the hereditary societies ably edited, and ‘“ Notes 
and Queries” contains new and interesting material. ney 
the publication is attractive and liberally illustrated. Publis by the 
Historical Register Publishing Company, No. 120 South Sixth Street, 
Philadelphia, at $3 per annum. 


NOTES AND QUERIES, Historical and Genealogical. By William Henry 
Egle, M.D. Vol. I. 496 pp. 

Since 1878, Dr. Egle has been contributing weekly to the Harrisburg 
Daily Tele A his “‘ Notes and Queries,” devoted to the elucidation of 
the Lanner, biography, and genealogy of our Commonwealth, which 
have gained so high a reputation for reliability and are so largely con- 
sulted that he has Sens induced to collect and publish the first series in 
the more convenient form before us. The data embraced in this first 
volume relate mainly to the central section of the State, but the scope 
of the three succeeding series has been much enlarged, and every student 
of Pennsylvania history is indebted to Dr. Egle for preserving so much 
valuable material which otherwise would have been lost. Copies may 
be obtained from the Harrisburg Publishing Company. 

















WASHINGTON AFTER THE REVOLUTION. 
BY WILLIAM 8. BAKER. 


[Addenda to Vol. XVIII. page 413.] 


THURSDAY, MAY 26, 1785. 

At Mount Vernon: “ May 26.—Upon my return [from 
riding to the plantations] found M* Magowan, and a Doct* 
Coke & a M* Asbury here—the two last Methodist Preachers 
recommended by Gen' Roberdeau—the same who were ex- 
pected yesterday. . . . After Dinner M* Coke & M* Asbury 
went away.”— Washington’s Diary. 


“* May 26.—Mr. Asbury [Francis Asbury, Bishop of the 
M. E. Church] and I set off for General Washington’s. 
We were engaged to dine there the day before. The 
General’s seat is very elegant; built upon the great river 
Potomawk; for the improvement of the navigation of 
which, he is carrying on jointly with the State some 
amazing Plans. He received us very politely, and was very 
open to access. He is quite the plain, Country-Gentleman. 
After dinner we desired a private interview, and opened to 
him the grand business on which we came, presenting to 
him our petition for the emancipation of the Negroes, and 
entreating his signature, if the eminence of his station did 
not render it inexpedient for him to sign any petition. He 
informed us that he was of our sentiments, and had signi- 
fied his thoughts on the subject to most of the great men 
of the State; that he did not see it proper to sign the peti- 
tion, but if the Assembly took it into consideration, would 
signify his sentiments to the Assembly by a letter. He 
asked us to spend the evening and lodge at his house, but 
our engagement at Annapolis the following day would not 
admit of it. We returned that evening to Alexandria.” — 
Journal of the Rev. Thomas Coke. 
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